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Mp. = FISHER UNwiN's New List. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. ” 
THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH (New South Wales, Tasmania, Western Australia, South 


Australia, Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand). By GREVILLE TREGARTHEN. Eight Maps, many Illustrations, and Index. Crown S8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE ADVENTURE SERIES.—New Volume. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JAMES P. BECKWOURTH: Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer, 


and Chief of the Crow — of Indians. (Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. New Edition, Edited, and with Preface, by CHARLES G. LELAND (“HANS BREITMANN ”’). 
Cloth, gold lettered, 7s. 6d. 











THE TRAGEDY OF THE NORSE GODS. By Ruth J. Pitt. Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood 


and J. A.J. Brindley. Large crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 





MY POOR NIECE, and other Stories. By Rosaline Masson. Square 8vo, paper, 1s. 6d. 
THE BOY GOD: Troublesome and Vengeful. An Ethical Romance. By E. M. Lynch. Illustrated. 


12mo, cloth, 5s. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By Mrs. Schuyler van Rennselaer. Fully Illus 


trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER, and Some Common Men. By 8. R. Crockett. Third Edition. 8vo, 


eloth extra, 5s. “Striking sketches of Scotch life and character.”— Truth. 

















THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW IRISH LIBRARY. Edited by Sir CHAS. GAVAN DUFFY, K.O.M.G., assisted by DOUGLAS 
HYDE, LL.D., and T. W. ROLLESTON. 


THE PATRIOT PARLIAMENT OF 1689, with its Statutes, Notes, and Proceedings. By Thomas 


DAVIS. Edited, and with Introduction by Sir C. G. DUFFY, K.C.M.G. Small crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. each; cloth, 2s. 





THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
THE POPE’S MULE, and other Stories. By pre Daudet. Translated by A. D. Beavington- 


ATKINSON and D. HAVERS. Illustrated by Ethel K. Martyn. Illustrated, post 8vo, pinafore cloth binding, floral edges, 2s. 6d. 





THE INDEPENDENT NOVEL SERIES.—New Volume. 

STORIES FROM GARSHIN. Translated ~~ Alice wa and with Critical Introduction by 
SERGIUS STEPNIAK. Demy 12mo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


(29) CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, and other Tales of Sicilian Peasant Life. By Giovanni = 


nd Kdit 


(30) THE PASSING OF A MOOD, and other Stories. nil Bait 
(31) GOD’S WILL, and other Stories. By Ilse Frapan, Author of “Heavy Laden,” &c. jadi 


Paper, 1s. on. each ; | cloth, 2s. each. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 


THE SUNNY DAYS OF YOUTH: a Book for Boys and Young Men. By the Rev. E. J. Hardy, 


dine t or i ‘How to be Happy though Married,” ‘‘Manners Makyth Man,’ &c. Sy. imp. 16mo, cloth, 6s.—Also, a fine Edition, elegantly bound, — boards, 
g ges, 78. : [ Next week, 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COUNTESS THERESE OF BRUNSWICK. By Mariam Tenger. 


Translated by the Hon. Mrs. RUSSELL. Two Portraits. Crown Bv0, cloth, 3s. o. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. ; 


AMABE L: a Military Romance, 


By CATHAL MAOCGUIRE. Three Vols., 31s. 6d. 


BIANCA: a Novel. 


By Mrs. BAGOT HARTE. Two Vols., 21s. 


Loxpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Squarr, E.C. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, 


A Scientific, Seam and Medical MSS. carefully onl prom 
typewritten by Rayne & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


CATALOGUES 


> 
BRAEDEKER’ S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Souo Square, Loxpox, W. 


&e.— 


aptly 





FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—KING, SELL & R AILTON, Limited, high class Printers 










and Publishers, jough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C,, are 
repared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of st-class 
upers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Pro tuses, 





e: 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c., in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
employ none but —_ class workmen, Facilities upon the pre mises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Departments 
conducted, Telephone 27! Telegraph, “ Africanism, London. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 


By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Sixth Edition, Hevived. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
Vith Portrait 
The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “ A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author, It is not a merely practical work 
it is lite rary and appreciative of literature in its best sense We 


have little else but praise for the volume.” 
DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Is, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


weesee to PURCHAS E— 


*ACADE my. 
and 2 


Vols. 13, 

“CONTE POR XRY RE v IEW,” 
June; 1870, August, December; 
volumes oonale ning ay se number 

“ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW,’ * Parts 3—12 

CHAUCER SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, any numbers. 


G. Buckee, 60, Stanhope Steeet, Newcastle Street, London, 








». 


ae 1880 to 1892, or any of them, and Titles to 
December; 1867, February, 
April to , Oetober ; or the 


1866, 


1871, 


Wa 


y ts’ TRE: imi a A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on THE POETRY of 
HE AUTHORS Bl REAU, Limited. TE INNYSON, by J. CHURTON ‘COLLL Ns, M.A. (Balliol College, 
\ Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. | “* A Medium of Com- | Oxford), on ESDAYS, at 8.15 p.m., heginning October 10th. 


munication between Authors. Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
tipon, revises, and negotiates MSS Interviews by appomtment only. 
Address the Sreretany, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
RESORT 


At BISHOPS TEIGNTON is strongly recommended to all needing 
rest or pleasant healthful change. It is one of the loveliest spots in 
the County, and has all the comfort and charm ot a Gentleman's 
Country home, Sea and moorland air, beautiful Private Grounds, 
Turkish and other Baths.—For terms, testi- 


Lawn Tennis Courts 


(‘HEI 


Tickets for the Course, 5: 
Lectures, Is. 


Soron To Pre 
bridge), on THU RSDAYS, at : 
for the Course, 
Lecture 


ment of requirements tv KR. 


ROYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
STEPHENS GREEN, DUBLIN 


SESSION 1893-04. 


complied with 

Four Royal Scholarships, of the mond of £50 yearly each, with free 
admission to the Lectures and La tories, are atta ched to the 
College. Two are offered for Competition each year to Associate 
Students not being Royal Exhibitioners, on the completion of their 
first year’s course. 

The Fees payable by Non-Associate Students are—£2 for each sepa- 
rate Course of sageuses, £3 per Session; Pure Mathematics, Ist year, 
£2 for term, do., 

For ANALYTIC AL CHEMISTRY.—£2 for a Special Course of One 
ee £5 for Three Months, £9 for Six Months, £12 for the entire 


Ses 
For PHYSICAL LABORATORY.—£2 for a Special Course of One 
Month ; £4 per Month (for six hours a day), or £6 for the Session (one 
hour a. gay) j £12 for the entire Session. 
For ASSA YIN NG.—£5 for Three Months, £9 for Six Months, £12 for 
the entire Se -ssion 
For ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY—£2 for a Spots Course of One 
Month ; £3 for Ist Medical or 2nd Arts Course yal University of 
Ireland; or £5 fora Sree ial Course of Three Months. 
For BOTANICAL LABORATORY—Same as Zoological Laboratory. 
eens or GEOLOGICAL LABORATURY—£2 for a Special Course of One 
Month. 
For DRAWING SCHOOL-— £5 for the Session, £3 for One Term. 
The Chemical, Physical, Botanical, and Zoological Laboratories and 
the Drawing Schools are Open Daily for Practical Instruction, and the 
Geological Laboratory is open for Non-Associate Students at hours to 
be arranged with the Professor. 


Applied Mathematics and Me-) \ professor W. McF. Orn, M.A. 


Descripitve Geometry, Drawing, 
Engineering, and Surv 75... 

Chemistry (Theoretical and Prac- 
tical) and Metallurgy .......... 


Physics (Theoretical and 


James Lyon, M.A. 
t Professor Ww. N. Hartuey, F.R.S., 


f Profess: or W. F. ‘Bar Rett, F.R.S.E., 
I.R.LA., Dean of Faculty for 

ihe Session. 
A. J. Cover, F.G.S., 


{et G. 
O’Reiuty, C.E., 


Professor T. Jonnsoy, D.Sc.. F.L.S 
{Professor A. C. Hapvoy, AL Z. 
F.Z.S8., M.R.LA. 


The Courses of Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology, and 
Mineralogy are recognised by the Royal University of Ireland, and 
Certificates of Attendance are granted to Medical and other Students 
attending the Courses, and the Chemical, Physical, Botanical, and 
Zoological Laboratories. 
Programmes may be obtained on application at the College, or by 
letter addressed to the Secretary, Koyal College of Science, Stephen's 
Green, Dublin. 
The FIRST TER M of the Session will commence en MONDAY, 
the 2nd Ocroner, 189 

Vorr.—/ntlending ‘Assoc idte Students will be required to pdss an 
Entrance Examination in Elementary Mathematics and Elementary 
Practical Geometry, as indicated en page 5 of Programme, copies of 
which may be had on application from the Secretary. 

Professor J. P. _O’Reitty, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


OURSE of SIX LECTURES 0 on “ EGYPTIAN HISTORY of 
the on Dand MIDDLE KINGDOM,” will be given by Professor W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., on SATURDAYS, at 20 p.m., 


Ocroner 7th to Novemner Jith. 

The EDWARDS LIBRARY and COLLECTION will be OPEN to 
Students, Thursdays, Frndays, and Saturdays, 10 to 1, before each of 
the Lectures, and personal help given in sehen. 

A CLASS for the HLEROGLYPHS and L ANG {UAGE will be held in 
the Edwards Library on Thursdays, at 4.30 p.m. 


Fee for a Term, £1 1s. 
. M. Horsnunen, M.A., Secretary. 


I JNIVERSITY C OLLEGE, LONDON.— 

URES on ZOOLOGY —The GENERAL COURSE of 
LECTU RES on ZOOLOGY, by _ Professor WELDON, M.A., F.R.S. 
= commence on WEDNESDAY, Ocroner 4th, at 1 p.m. 


Prac- 





Geology . M. 
Mining and Mineralogy { Profesor, J.P. 
Botany.... 


Zoology 








DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 


The Royal College of Science supplies Courses of sp in the 


K IN@S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
LADIES’ DEPARTMEN 


13, Kensington Square (close to High Street Station). 
In this Department Lectures are given to Ladi 
subjects of University education by > ond Lectuewes arent 
aah < Fees College. The Lectures are adapted for Ladies above 


Scienc licable to the Industrial Arts, es ose which may 3 
be classed broadly under the heads CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, | , The CLASSES commence on OCTOBER 16th. On that. day, 
ENGINEERING, and MININ SOR An ADDRESS will be given by the Rev. Professor 
A Diploma of Associate of = “College (A.R.C. Se., I.) i granted at a Prospectus of further informa a -- —se are invited. 
c ae 
the end of the Three Years’ Course, the required ‘conditions being Miss C. G. Scnsitz, at the above address. In return for four campos 


complete Syllabus of Lectures may be obtained. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CON. 


.— The 38h ANNUAL SERIES of these Work 
Renowned CONCERTS will OPEN on SATURDAY, Uctosrr ue 
at 3.0. Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS. Prospectus, with Sketcl, 
Programmes of the Concerts before Christmas, and full particulars of 
patos of serial Transferable Tickets and Seats for Siugle Concerts will 
sent, post free, on application to the Manager, Crystal Palace, SE. 
The admission to the Palace on the dates of these Concerts, will, in 
future, be One Shilling only. 


MUDIE's 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 














TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books ut tle 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


‘.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, aud 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand a 
reatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST _FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER 

Is in daily communication with this Librezy. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 


THE AUTOCTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 
Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works ot 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 
LOUVRE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS- 
BURG. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

UFFIZI, FLORENCE, 

PITTI, FLORENCE, 


SPECIAL COURSE of SIX LECTURES on & STATISTICS of | acaADEMY OF FINE ARTS, | PRADO, MADRID, 
ANIM AL VARIATION will be given on TUE YS, at 3 p.m., FLORENCE | VATICAN, ROME, 
commencing NOVEMBER 7th. A Syllabus of a Lectures is being —_ - | HAARLEM 
prepared, aud may be obtained af * Othee of the fotleee about the | AMSTERDAM, rae geen A 
middle of October. . Horssurcu, M.A., Secretary. THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 
r | ‘HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, THE PARIS SALONS. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
The applications for the LECTURESHLP in FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES, 


Council Seite 
FRENCH and ITALIAN, The stipend attached to the post is £150. 
Applications and testimonials must be sent to the undersigned not 


later than Ocroper Sth, 1893. H. F. Stockpaxe, Seeretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 





applications for appointment of 


The Council invite e 
ASSISTANT LEcTU RER in PHYSICS, 


DEMONSTRATOR and 
at a stipend of £120. 
_Full particulars of duties, &c., may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom applications, together with copies of testimonials, 
must be sent on or before leth October next. 

T. Mortimer Greens, Registrar. 


SEA UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
LECTURES. 

MICHAELMAS TERM, 

— CHELSEA TOWN HALL 


I-93, 





| the well-known Artist in PHOTOGR 


suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 


BOUDOIR, Xc. 2 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE- ART CATALOGUE 
cf 184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, OnE SHILLING. 


AUTOTYPE : a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New Pamputet—Free on Arpvication. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


T® SSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
4 ART REPRODUCERS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN W.-C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR 7 ANFSTAENGL of Munich, 
AV VURE, now patronised hy the 
A large Collection of Im- 





leading London Art Publishing Firms. 
portant Plates always on view. 











2s. 6d. Single 





5s. Artisans and’ Employés, 
First Lecture Free. | 
LECTURES on GREEK HISTORY, 
iRANT, MA. ing’s College, Cam- | 
h m., beginning October 12th. Tickets | 
Teachers, 10s. Single Lectures, 3s. each. First 
Tickets at the doors. 


Il.-A COURSE of 7 3 


RIKLES, by 





£1. 
Free. 


*.DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best 
4 University or Army TUTORS, and Schools for Boys or Girls, 
tt home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 

J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Ilace, 


‘ 





PF. Canrenten, Bishops Teiguton, near Teigumouth, 


qionials, apply toc, 





Mraha, 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archreologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and _ mation of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Ruasovel Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Ilustrativ wy 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,&c., ata moderate cvs!+ 

Specimens and price list on application. 
Mfices ; 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LuNpen 
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“MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 


By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.O.L, LL.D. 


Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Oxford ; and the 
Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, M.A., Warden of Keble College. 


4 vols., 8vo. Vols. I, and II. with 2 Portraits and 7 Illustrations, 36s. 
| The Second Edition will be ready in a few days. 


PRESENTATION EDITION. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; 


Or, the Great Consummation: a Poem. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., 
Authcr of “ The Light of Asia,” Xe. 
Presentation Edition. With 14 Illustrations after Designs by W. Holman Hunt. 4to, 20s. net. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1893. 


THE TRUE STORY BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
With S Plates and 58 Illustrations in the Text by C. H. Kerr, L. Bogle, H, J. Ford, and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, ilt edges, 68+ 


THE DIARY of COLONEL PETER HAWKER, Author of 
“ Instructions to Young Sportsmen.” ‘With an Introduction by Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. With 
2 Portraits and several Illustrations, 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. On October 10. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL OF LYTTON’S POEMS. 
THE WANDERER: a Poem. By the Eart or Lyrron (Owen 
Meredith). New Edition. (Reprinted from the First Edition of 1858.) Crown Svo, 10s, 6d. 
.” This Edition of the Earl of Lytton’s Poems wil! be issued in Three Volumes—LUCILE lu ing issued in Nove mber, to be 
followed in January by « volume of SELECTIONS, 
THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Narrative of Recent Travel 
in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and the adjcining Countries. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of 
“The Cruise of the ‘ Falcon,’ &c. With a Map and 54 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WITH NEW APPENDIX, HAVING SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PRESENT CUNDITION OF 
MASHONALAND, 


THE RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: being a Record of 


Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE BENT, F.8.A., F.R.G.8. With a Chapter on the 
Orientation and Mensuration of the Temples, by R. M. W. SWAN. New and Cheaper Edition. With Map, 


13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
RURAL DISTRICTS: 


PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT in 


Argument and Plan. By HENRY C. STEPHENS, M.P. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


ESKIMO LIFE. By Frivryor Nansen, Author of ‘The First 


Crossing of Greenland.”’ Transiated by WILLIAM ARCHER. With Illustrations. 8vo, 163. On October 10. 


AN EXAMINATION of WEISMANNISM. By Georce Jonun 


ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Author of “ Darwin and After Darwin,” &c. With Portrait of Professor 
Weismann. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
al u r . . 
THE MAN from BLANKLEY’S, a Story in Scenes; and other 
Sketches. By F. ANSTEY, Author of ** Voces Populi,” ‘‘ Vice Vers’,” &c. Reprinted f; Punch, i 4 Illus- 
isu ane. i  ' ee 


OUR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS: an Account of the Insect Pests found 
in Dwelling Houses. By EDWARD A. BUTLER, B.A., B.Sc. Lond. With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown Svo, price 6s. 


THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC of 1892 in the RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
With Notes upon Treatment and Methods of Disinfection in Cholera, and a short t of the Conf e on 
Cholera held in St. Petersburg, in December, 1892. By FRANK CLEMOW, M.D. Edin., Member of the Epidemio- 
logical Society of London, &c. Royal Svo, 5s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
La al ’ ml ae Pl r » . 
THE REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Continents. 


Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6. 


CAN THIS BE LOVE? A Novel. 


and Eve,’ &c. 1 vol., crown Svo, 63. 


AN ENCHANTED CASTLE, and other LITTLE NEW WORLD IDYLS. By 
Poems : Pictures, Portraits, and People in Ireland. By JOHN JAMES PIATT. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SARAH PIATT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

IDYLS and LYRICS of the OHIO SONGS of the COMMON DAY. And 


VALLEY. By JOHN JAMES PIATT. New Edition. AVE: an Ode for the Shelley Centenary. By CHARLES 
Crown 8yo, 5s. G. D. ROBERTS. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 





By A. Conan Doy x, 


By Mrs. Parr, Author of ‘ Adam 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volume. 


WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. By Ricwarp Jerrertes. With Froutis- 


piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
A New Work mn the meant Constitution 

of the 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
And atfording an Answer to recent Attacks on the 
Second Chamber. 
Svo, 16s. 


THE BARONAGE and the SENATE. 


By WILLIAM CHARTERIS MACPHERSON. 





With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1893. 
No. 1118, New Serves. 

Ture Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PuBLisHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 


“TE GirrorD Lectures, 1892.” —Philosophy 
or Psychological Religion. By F. Max 
Miiller. (Longmans.) 


THose of our readers who have followed 
Prof. Max Miiller’s series of Gifford Lec- 
tures from the beginning will probably 
agree that this volume, containing their final 
instalment, exceeds in real interest and 
information those that went before. And 
there is a sufficing reason for this discrim- 
ination. We arrive here at the solution of 
the problem, as the learned author has 
chosen to state it. We have the denouement 
of his historico-religious plot. More than 
once during the delivery of the preceding 
instalments the question was seriously 
mooted as to the real object of Prof. Max 
Miiller’s partly philological, partly meta- 
physical, dissertations, or as to the bearing 
they could possibly have on Natural Religion 
as that department of theological research is 
commonly understood, at least among Eng- 
lish scholars and divines. It is, indeed, 
quite in harmony with the scieatific applica- 
tion of the terms—which, as Hegel long ago 
pointed out, assigns the title of “ philo- 
sophical” to a mere box of mathematical 
instruments—that English scholars have 
always connected Natural Religion with 
Natural—i.e., Physical—Science, and as im- 
plying a direction of speculative and ex- 
perimental inquiry altogether opposed to 
metaphysics. Probably the average English 
cleric still derives his idea of Natural 
Religion from such works as Paley’s Natural 
Theology, Lord Brougham’s well-known Dis- 
course, and other accredited text-books 
similar in calibre and with a genuinely 
orthodox contempt for experimental science, 
of which the best example is the series of the 
Bridgewater Treatises. Nothing could well 
exceed in naive simplicity the theory of 
Natural Religion thus uniformly expounded. 
Its teleology was at once so easy, so simple 
and direct, so homely and unsophisticated, 
as to seem unnatural. If it condescended to 
details so minute as to appear trivial, it had, 
as a compensating advantage, applications 
and adjustments of varying obliqueness and 
indirectness, whose importance no candid 
mind, even when biassed by scientific pre- 
possession, would dream of denying. That 

inkers must in time have become dis- 
satisfied with such a scheme of the 
providential government of the universe 
is self-evident. Its very simplicity and 
childlike directness seemed to suggest a 
prejudice against it. It beset with intel- 








lectual embarrassment thinkers of the first 
order, such as Voltaire and Goethe, whose | 





ironical aptitudes on all subjects relating 
to popular theology found a field of con- 
genial exploitation in juxta-positing har- 
monies and mutual adjustments in Nature 
and Creation, as ¢.g., the proximity of cork 
trees to mineral waters; while with others, 
as Bengel and the German Pietists, it made 
great and occasionally distressing havoc of the 
Evangelical orthodoxy which accepted the 
teleological method as one of its foundation 
stones. The immense part which the subject 
occupied in English thought during the 
Deist-controversy of the eighteenth century 
is well known. Those who would ascertain 
the scope of Natural Religion in the English 
Church during this period may be referred 
to Lechler’s well known work on the Deists, 
or, in a still more compendious form, to 
the Index to Waterland’s collected works. 
Waterland is the typical exponent of 
Anglican orthodoxy, representing the 
virtues as well as the many vices of that 
school of thought, and historically im- 
portant as indicating the low-water mark 
of sacerdotal and traditional learning before 
the rapid flow then ininitial progress, induced 
by Science, Free Thought, and Rationalism, 
had asserted its timely and wholesome sway. 
Meanwhile, ingenuous and keen-sighted 
divines—virtual leaders of the liberalising 
reaction—men like Bishop Butler and 
Archbishop Whateley, were shrewd enough 
to discern, and sufficiently candid to admit, 
some of the insoluble points with which the 
question of Natural Religion bristled. 
Partly following their track, but with a 
natural apprehension of the logical cul de 
sac wherein so many of the ratiocinaticns of 
Anglican apologists for orthodoxy found 
their fictitious issues and exits, thoughtful 
laymen with an independent, and what 
Norris of Bemerton quaintly termed 
an ‘‘unaddicted” genius, penetrated 
the question from different standpoints, 
and with weapons forged outside the dis- 
cursive nathell and antiquated resources of 
an out-worn Bibliolatry and a superficial 
sacerdotalism. And thus, the late Lord 
Gifford, having during his life expended on 
the question a considerable portion of the 
metaphysical proclivities of an unusually 
subtle and profound intellect, bequeathed it, 
as a miser his hoard, to his intellectual 
friends, as a subject worthy of their atten- 
tion and deserving a prize for any solution 
which might prove approximately successful. 

The proposal possessed, at all events, the 
attributes of novelty, while it was not 
wholly destitute of precedent in another 
department of human action. When 
hospitals for physical incurables are deemed 
worthy the attention of humane persons— 
the founders often being, in the case of some 
specific disease, those who have suffered from 
the ailment for which they have instituted 
a permanent shelter—some provision for 
intellectual insolubilities, or what might 
claim to be so, cannot be said to be wholly 
removed from the region of natural curiosity, 
of human knowledge, and of remedial enter- 
prise. Instances, no doubt, are on record 
wherein the prognosis which seemed to 
establish a claim for admission to a Home 
for Incurables has proved erroneous; and 
cases are known in which problems once 
thought unanswerable have proved them- 





selves more or less open to solation ; but, 
judging from the instance under present 
consideration, questions which the thought 
of man has long regarded a: inscrutable 
are not found to surrender easily their im- 
penetrability. At all events, Lord Giftord’s 
attempt to rescue the theological crux of 
his life from the limbo of insoluble enigmas 
has not met with entire success. Himself 
dissatisfied with the theological method, he 
indicated as a better the converse procedure 
which might be distinguished as the 
metaphysical. It followed—we may say 
briely—the line laid down by the Eleatics 
and the Socratic school of ancient Greece, 
and consisted largely in inferring the 
divinity without from that of the divinity 
within the man and the race. 

This, one of the earliest methods of 
Natural Religion, is also one of the most 
recent. It is the solution of the question 
advocated by Prof. Max Miiller which is 
now before us in the several instalments 
of his Gifford Lectures. His own exposi- 
tion of it is as follows (Pref. p. vii) :—- 

“It has been my object, in these three 
consecutive courses of lectures on Physical, 
Anthropological, and Psychological Religion, 
to prove that what in my first volume I put 
forward as a preliminary definition of Religion 
in its widest sense—namely, the perception of 
the Infinite—can be shown by historical evi- 
dence to have been the one element shared in 
common by all religions. Only we must not 
forget that, like every other concept, that of 
the Infinite also had to pass through many 
phases in its historical evolution, beginning 
with the simple negation of what is finite and 
the assertion of an invisible Beyond, and 
leading up to a perceptive belief in that most 
real Infinite in which we live and move and 
have our being.” 

This evolution of the idea of the Infinite 
has been so long insisted on by Prof. Max 
Miiller, and has been criticised from so 
many points of view, that it seems idle to 
offer further proofs of its inadequacy. The 
difficulty, rather waived than met in the 
first division of his tripartite discussion, lies 
in connecting the elementary stages of the 
evolution as thus stated with the rudi- 
mentary ideas of savages or men in an 
extremely low stage of mental culture. 
Putting the difficulty in other words, What 
are the connecting links by which fetishism, 
totemism, and similar forms of materialistic 
beliefs pass over into intellectual abstrac- 
tions or metaphysical phases of thought ? 
Prof. Max Miiller acknowledges that the 
great truths of religion are, in ultimate 
analysis, inevitable and universal: that, to 
use his own words, ‘Given the human 
mind such as it is, and its environment 
such as it is, the concept of God and 
a belief in God would be inevitable.” 
This is, no doubt, true on every ground, 
psychological as well as philosophical. It 
is one of the most elementary axioms 
of universal religion, though I must be 
permitted to add that not only Prof. Max 
Miiller but other thinkers, who have pene- 
trated so far into the origins of religion, are 
sometimes inclined to leave it out of sight. 
At least one of its effects should be, to beget 
a philosophical caution and diffidence as to 
theories of our religion having borrowed— 
in the case of some widely accepted and 
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natural truth—from another. This may or 
may not have been the case, but there is 
no adequate room or cause for dogmatising 
on the subject. Thus, to take instances 
adduced in the work before us and ap- 
purently credited by its learned author: 
the borrowing of the ethics of the Talmud 
by Christianity, or its appropriation of the 
doctrine of immortality from Zoroastrian- 
ism, or of the dogma of the incarnation from 
Buddhism. The truths thus alleged to be 
conveyed are of such a _ universalising 
character that they may easily have taken 
birth and form in divers religions without 
any direct communication from one to the 
other. The point here at issue is one of 
proof and demonstration, and these I con- 
tend are unattainable. Happily, however, 
they are needless. Prof. Max Miiller stands 
upon the surest of foundations when he asks, 

hy should Christianity not have borrowed? 
for the best answer to the question is tanta- 
mount to the universalisation of the sole 
faith whose principles and hopes are all so 
essentially human. 


“That Religion, I say once more, should 
challenge rather than deprecate comparison. 
If we find certain doctrines which we thought 
the exclusive property of Christianity in other 
religions also, does Christianity lose thereby, 
or is the truth of these doctrines impaired by 
being recognized by other teachers also ? 

...». And why should not certain truths 
be world-wide and universal? To me these 
truths seem to gain rather than to lose in 
power, if we accept them as springing up 
spontaneously in different minds, than if we 
maintain that they were conceived once only 
and then borrowed by others.” 


This thesis Prof. Max Miiller expands 
with an affection and a zest for which all 
genuine students of comparative religion 
will render him their heartiest acknow- 
ledgments. Not improbably we may regard 
it as the feature of his Gifford Lectures 
which will avail most to ensure their 
permanent popularity. That the position 
is, however, not free from danger is 
self-evident. A superiority which is shared 
in its most essential features by every 
individual member of a class whose 
relation each to the other is one of com- 
parison and rivalry cannot claim especial 
pre-eminence. The moral of the compara- 
tive religionist had already been pre- 
adumbrated by the well-known story of 
Boccaccio’s Rings. The inference is not 
greatly modified by the fact that Prof. Max 

iiller is able to add to the Italian storyist’s 
trinity of religions, Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, and the religion of the Veda, with one 
or two less important outcomes of Aryan 
religious thought. That the number of 
Rings may have been six instead of three 
does not affect the conclusion, except by 
enlarging the Great Father’s family and the 
embrace of his loving care for all his children. 
Nor is this the only difficulty which Prof. 
Max Miiller has to encounter. When he deals, 
¢.g-, With the alleged borrowing of Christian 
ethics from the Jewish teaching which pre- 
ceded it (p. $)— 

** All I can say is, that I have never met in the 
extracts from the Talmud with the most 
characteristic, nay, the fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity—the recognition of the Divine 
element in man or the Divine Sonship of man.” 





—he has forgotten how easily, nay, how 
inevitably, the affatus of the Divine inspira- 
tion, whether for the Rabbi of the ools 
or the older Jewish Prophet, passed over 
into the doctrine of the Logos. 

But in his treatment of the evolutionary 
stages of this doctrine the learned author 
is guilty of an inconsistency which is, in my 
opinion, not only pardonable but commend- 
able. Assuming, as he has a right to do, 
that the Logos is the central doctrine of 
Christianity, he discusses the point whether 
Aryan or Semitic thought contributed the 
greater metaphysical confluent to this 
broader stream of spiritual apperception. 
In his conclusion he acknowledges himself 
in a minority aad opposed to such eminent 
scholars as Harnack, Drummond, and West- 
cott; for, with a preference both natural 
and characteristic, he decides for the Aryan 
tributary. In my humble opinion, his 
decision is correct. Whoever considers the 
incidence and tendencies of the profoundest 
Greek thought, beginning with the Eleatics 
and ending with the Neo-Platonists, can 
have no doubt not only as to its capacity but 
its readiness to evolve such an abstraction as 
the Logos. At the same time, the issue is 
not a matter for dogmatising. The human 
reason, whenever and wherever it is exer- 
cised, if the wings of its concomitant imagi- 
nation are but partly fledged, is capable 
of much more than a helpless flutter. 
Like Keats’s soaring imagination, the winged 
fancy must needs wander 

** To the thought still spread beyond her.”’ 

It is just this beyondness which is given to 
us in our most elementary conceptions, and 
is demanded by the expansive aloofness 
that makes every individual consciousness 
a centre of the universe, which makes all 
such abstractions as the Logos a veritable 
necessity of thought. The concept is as 
much at home in Athens and Alexandria as 
in Antioch and Jerusalem. "We may say of 
it, as Voltaire said of Deity, that if men 
had never devised an abstract Reason, if it 
had not formed part of every religious 
thought that ever existed, men would have 
found its invention, its scope and exercise, 
a primary need of their thought. 

t would seem that Prof. Max Miiller con- 
siders this derivation of the notion of the 
Logos with its correlated Infinite from 
Aryan rather than from Semitic thought. 
It is a subject that will certainly present 
itself for discussion in the future, without, 
as I have said, yielding conclusions which 
must be regarded as final. 

This, however, forms only a part of his 
theme. How it is worked out in detail, 
especially how the sense of the Infinite is 
found to pervade more or less distinctly all 
the great World or Text-Book religions, for 
this and much more we must refer the 
reader to the pages of the book itself. 
Christian students interested in the question 
of the Logos and the evolution of that 
doctrine in Christianity, regarded both as an 
historical religion and a dogmatic creed, will 
probably turn to the last four lectures, 
wherein Prof. Max Miiller has treated that 
theme with equal insight and learning. 
But the subject, as pertaining to the general 
history of philosophy, has been so often 
treated, and from so many diverse stand- 





points, that it cannot be truthfully alleged, 
even of so practised a reconstructor of 
philosophical systems, that he has imparted 
to his latest attempts in this direction 
anything like freshness or novelty. This, 
however, must not prevent the thoughtful 
student from perusing and benefiting by a 
book which is in many respects sui generis ; 
and this chiefly from the numerous points 
of contact and unsuspected links, knots, 
and ties by which Christianity is shown to 
have affinity with all the great religious 
systems of human history. 

As the final instalment of a project the 
execution of which has taken several years, 
criticism has proceeded pari passu with the 
undertaking. As a result, the conclusions 
of the critics have been arrived at, and 
formulated with a considerable amount of 
unanimity. All are agreed as to the merits 
of the work, its enormous research, its 
erudition, the charm and picturesqueness 
of its style, its noble catholicity of spirit ; 
on the other hand, the defects and demerits 
of the book have similarly secured the 
consentient judgment of competent critics. 
There has been no conflict of judgment 
as to its want of originality, its dis- 
cursiveness and lack of systematic plan, 
its repetition and occasional verbosity. 
Those who choose may weigh one against 
the other, though there cannot be in my 
opinion any doubt as to the conclusion on 
the part of those qualified to decide. 

A further and final point, as to which I 
should have been glad to have submitted 
my contributory mite, is the degree in 
which Prof. Max Miiller’s work may be 
accepted as a fair treatment of the Religion 
of Nature. On this point I confess that 
most of the definitions and starting points 
on which the subject is fitly based appear 
to me unsatisfactory, and this remark 
applies to Prof. Max Miiller’s fellow lec- 
turers as well as to himself. Certainly there 
is still a door left open, whether for future 
Gifford Lecturers or for religious philoso- 

hers unattached, to treat the question of 

atural Religion in a free, scientific, and 
religious spirit, taking as their text some 
such question as this: What opinions and 
suggestions does Nature herself offer for 
the religious and ethical guidance of man- 
kind, apart, i.c., from any directions or 
suggestions that might seem to claim 
directly or indirectly the starting-point or 
functions of what is commonly held to be 
Revelation ? Joun Owen. 








With Thackeray in America. Dy Eyre Crowe, 

A.R.A. (Cassells.) 
So early as August 25, 1851, and within 
two months of the delivery of the 
last of the lectures on the Humourists at 
Willis’s Rooms, Thackeray must have been 
projecting a tour in the United States, for 
on that date Carlyle wrote to Emerson: 
“‘T hear Thackeray is coming over to lecture 
to you: a mad world, my masters.” But 
the project did not take definite shape for 
some little time afterwards, and it was only 
on October 30, 1852, that he finally sailed 
from Liverpool. 

Meanwhile he had engaged the services 
of Mr. Eyre Crowe as amanuensis, secre- 
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tary, business-manager during the tour. 
Mr. Crowe, then, it is to be gathered, a 
young art student, had no experience of 
these functions, and naturally hesitated to 


accept them. But Thackeray, with charac 
teristic kindliness, would take no denial. 


““When he noticed my hesitation as to ac- 
ceptance of the post, arising, in a great 
measure, from my doubts as to my having 
the proper capacity — or ‘spryness,’ as he 
expressed it—for organising and arranging the 
business part of the lecturing, he pointed out 
that another half year would elapse before 
his departure, and that I could try my 


’prentice hand during these months.” 


“ Six months’ tumbling about the world 
will do you no harm,” clinched the business. 
Nor, except for one act of imprudence— 
sketching at a slave aucticn—does Thackeray 
appear to have had any reason to be dis- 
“Crowe is my 
immensest comfort,” he writes, in one of 
his charming letters to Mrs. Brookfield ; ‘‘ I 
could not live without some one to take care 
of me, and he is the kindest and most 
affectionate henchman ever man had.” It 
is to the credit of Mr. Crowe’s modesty that 
he forbears to quote this genial testimony 


satisfied with his manager. 


to his virtues. 


Six months did the two spend together in 
the United States, seeing many men and 


cities, journeying from Boston to New York, 
and thence to Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, Charleston, 
Albany, and foregathering everywhere with 
men of light and leading. Assuredly such 
“tumbling about” can have done Mr. 
Crowe ‘“‘no harm.” He himself laments 


that he does not possess ‘‘ the stenographic 


power which enables many chroniclers to 
give the charm of the random talk of gifted 
men ”; and we, too, may share in that regret, 
for here a Boswell might have done good 
service. Thackeray, as we know from a 
letter of farewell to Fitzgerald, had looked 
forward to this journey with some little 
trepidation ; but once on the other side of 
the Atlantic, he seems, though with cha- 
racteristic intervals of depression, to have 
enjoyed himself well, and been in his happiest 
temper. He liked the people, he enjoyed 
their humours, he pleased and was pleased. 
Even slavory drew from him no note of 
sorrow or indignation. Like Carlyle, who 
“always rather liked the nigger, evidently 
a poor blockhead with good dispositions, 
with affections, attachments—with a turn for 
nigger melodies and the like,” so Thackeray 
declares, ‘the negroes don’t shock me, or 
excite my compassionate feelings at all ; 
they are so grotesque and happy that I 
can’t cry over them.” 

With Thackeray in genial mood, as indeed 
with Thackeray in any mood, one would 
willingly come into closer contact. But Mr. 
Crowe—I have already registered his 
modest confession— is no Boswell. He tells 
us, certainly, how Thackeray declined to 
read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, on the ground “ that 
stories founded upon such painful themes are 
scarcely within the purview of story-telling.” 
He tells us too—but that we might have 
guessed—how Thackeray wished to tip 
& group of children in the ‘‘ cars” with a 

ollar apiece ; how he met “‘ young Meagher 
of the sword,” and chatted with that patriot, 


as though no “Battle of Limerick” had 
ever been written ; how he was inclined to 
wince at being bracketed, among the fashion- 
able arrivals at Richmond, with ‘Mr. 
- | Anderson, wizard of the north”; how he 
lectured to well-nigh empty benches at 
Petersburg; how he was always happy 
“‘whenever he took up his gold nib for 
illustration of whatever struck his fancy at 
the time”; how cross he was when Doyle, 
in one of the illustrations to Zhe New- 
comes, represented the boys at Charterhouse 
as playing at marbles. But all this is scarcely 
very important or very new. Perhaps 
the most graphic touch in the book— 
I am speaking of the letterpress—is that 
which shows us the great man writing his 
lecture on ‘‘ Humour and Charity.” He 
took a whole day for 
‘*the task, lying down in his favourite position 
in bed, smoking, while dictating fluently the 
phrases as they came. I took them down with 
little or no intermission from breakfast time 
till late in the dusk of the evening. The 
dinner gong sounded, and the manuscript was 
then completed. I remember his pleased 
exclamation at this fowr de force—not usual 
with him—‘I don’t know where it’s all coming 
from!’” 
Of the illustrations to the volume it is 
fortunately possible to speak with more 
enthusiasm. They are from sketches taken 
by Mr. Crowe at the time, and have all the 
value of contemporary records, topographical 
and physiognomical. Here is Thackeray 
lecturing at New York; here is Thackeray 
lecturing at Boston; here are thumb-nail 
portraits of many notabilities; here are 
views of places doubtless since then much 
changed, and groups and single figures— 
the drawing of the latter showing perhaps 
most of the stiffness of the ’prentice crafts- 
man. It is in these sketches, as one is 
tempted to say, that the value of the book 
resides. And yet, after all, not its whole 
value. Mr. Crowe’s written record may be 
wanting in the graphic touch ; but it leaves 
a general impression that is altogether 
pleasant and friendly, and therefore grateful 
to those—and they are innumerable—who 
love their Thackeray. 
Frank T. Marzits, 








Admiral Farragut. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
U.S. Navy. (Sampson Low.) 


Tuis volume is the first of a series of 
‘‘Great Commanders,” of which General 
Grant Wilson is the editor; and it records 
the career of Admiral Farragut, one of the 
heroes of the mighty war of Secession, and 
perhars the most distinguished seaman of 
his time. The work, compressed into 326 
pages, is necessarily only a short sketch. 
But it has been compiled, with assiduous 
care, from original sources of information ; 
and when we state that the author is 
Capt. Mahan, this sufficiently proves it is 
a good book. It shows the peculiar merits 
of the eminent author—clear insight, 
research, a keen perception of the nature 
of the operations of war at sea, an ad- 
mirable appreciation of real warriors, and 
a power of description, not brilliant, but 
well calculated to place before us the 





Farragut has been fortunate in his bio- 
apher ; Capt. Mahan has brought out 
stinctly the fine parts of this great 
captain; and he has done justice to his 
strategic skill, to his conspicuous boldness 
and firmness of purpose, and, above all, to 
his genius for command—his capacity as a 
born leader of men. We should not place 
Farragut, as the author does, on the same 
level with Nelson: he had not equal 
opportunities or so grand a career; but un- 
questionably the American chief displayed 
many of Nelson’s special merits, and stands 
in the foremost rank of worthies at sea. It 
is deplorable to compare this abridgment 
with the English biographies of our great 
naval hero. The slight sketch of Southey 
is still the best of these; but the pages of 
Southey, if clear and vivid, are those of a 
student, and smell of the lamp. The pages 
of Capt. Mahan smell of the sea, like one 
of Smollett’s or Marryatt’s novels, and 
bring events before us in a living drama. 
David Glasgow Farragut was born in 
1801—a scion of an ancient and noble 
Spanish family, which had emigrated from 
Minorca to North America about the time 
of the War of Independence, and had finally 
settled near New Orleans, the first scene of 
the future commander’s exploits. In the 
case of Farragut, as in that of Moltke, old 
age came before renown was won; but, 
unlike Moltke, Farragut had experience of 
war before his teens. Through the kind- 
ness of Porter, one of the best officers of 
the war of 1812-13—the father of the chief 
of 1862-5—the boy was entered a midship- 
man on board the “sex, a small but fine 
frigate of the United States navy ; and he 
won his first spurs by his coolness and 
courage in the duel between the Zssex and 
the English frigate Phoebe, described very 
graphically by Capt. Mahan. Farragut 
also gave proof of real promise in other 
passages of the cruise of the Hsser; and on 
one or two occasions afterwards, while the 
war continued, he displayed the readiness, 
the promptness, and the faculty of command 
which were among his distinctive qualities. 
During the long peace, which in both hemi- 
spheres—save for intervals of no great 
importance—followed the close of the 
Napoleonic era, Farragut, as was inevitable, 
rose very slowly, was almost laid on the 
shelf for years, was consigned to the routine 
of a naval yard official, and had scarcely 
an opportunity to show his powers. 
Having entered the navy in 1812, he 
was still only a captain in 1860; he had 
repeatedly applied for employment in vain ; 
and he seems not to have been a favourite 
with the men on the Navy Board at Wash- 
ington. He was, nevertheless, known as 
an excellent officer among his professional 
comrades; and he had turned to the best 
advantage the opportunities of study and 
observation afforded to him. During this 
long period he had been more than once in 
the Mediterranean and other seas of Europe; 
he had been a spectator of Baudin’s attack 
on St. Juan de Ulloa in 1838, which made 
a lasting impression on him; and from 
these experiences his active mind, compre- 
hensive at once and attentive to details and 
penetrating in a high degree, had drawn 
fruitful lessons as to the new conditions of 





character of naval manoeuvres and battles. 
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naval warfare being evolved, and as to the 
strategy and tactics to be adapted to them. 
The time, however, was one of naval stagna- 
tion and decline in the service of the United 
States ; and when the Crimean War broke 
out, a request made by Farragut to be 
allowed to inspect the operations of the 
Allies on the spot, and to report on the 
work done by their fleets, was disregarded 
by the Navy Department. 

To Farragut, as to other eminent men, 
the great Civil War of 1861-5 proved the 
flood-tide that led on to fortune. His con- 
duct, when the rebellion broke out, showed 
his firmness of purpose and decision of will. 
His associations had always been with the 
South, his home had been for some years 
in Virginia; but he instantly pronounced for 
the cause of the North, and set off for New 
York with his family. This resolve prob- 
ably was the cause that raised him at once 
to high command. When the war had 
taken a decisive turn, and the importance 
was fully perceived of cutting in two the 
Confederate States in the Far West, 
Farragut was appointed to the biockade of 
the Gulf; and he was consulted as to the 
possibility of mastering the course of the 
Mississippi, where it approaches the sea, 
and taking possession of New Orleans. His 
subsequent operations give ample proof of 
moral courage of the highest order, of 
strategic capacity, and of skill in tactics. 
The entrance to the Mississippi was closed 
by two forts; and nearly all the naval and 
military chiefs, and even, it would seem, 
the men in power at Washington, were of 
opinion that these should be reduced be- 
fore an attempt was made to ascend the 
river and take New Orleans. But Farragut 
insisted that the forts could be passed under 
the fire of the fleet placed under his orders, 
and that if this were done they would ere 
long succumb, cut off from the city and their 
communications with it ; and he was allowed 
to carry out his project, though the per- 
mission was ambiguous to say the least. 
The fine and decisive passage of arms that 
followed is admirably described by Capt. 
Mahan, but we can do little more than refer 
to it. After taking precautions to remove 
obstacles, and pouring in a protracted fire 
of mortars, the attack was boldly begun at 
night; and notwithstanding the batteries 
of the forts and the efforts of a hostile 
flotilla, Farragut forced his way up the river 
with success. His previsions were then com- 
pletely realised: New Orleans surrendered 
amid scenes of anarchy; and the forts, 
isolated from their supports, proved to be 
no longer tenable. It was a brilliant and 
well-conceived stroke; and the entrance to 
the Mississipi having been won, an avenue 
into the heart of the South was opened. 
Farragut next took part in the first advance 
up the great river upon Vicksburg. The 
enterprise, as is well known, failed ; but we 
incline to think that it may have suggested 
the successful operations that soon followed. 
In 1863, Farragut—he had been made an 
admiral—performed a service of immense 
importance, of which there is an excellent 
account in this book. By this time Grant 
and Vorter had begun the enterprise that 
ended in the fall of Vicksburg and 
ruined the Confederacy in the West; but 





their first operations had been difficult in 
the extreme, and had been attended with 
little success. Farragut, whose fleet was 
lower down the river, had been blockading 
Fort Hudson and the adjoining region; 
but he now resolved to join hands with his 
colleagues, and to assist them in their 
arduous efforts. He forced the passage of 
the Mississipi at Fort Hudson; and, though 
two only of his ships got through, and the 
attack was attended with loss, the success 
he gained was of the greatest value. Co- 
operating with Porter, he patrolled the 
course of the stream, sent off supplies 
from Vicksburg, and from the Confederate 
armies at hand. He, in fact, attained the 
decisive object of separating the forces of 
the South from their base; and the occu- 
pation of the Mississipi along this line 
contributed powerfully, not only to the fall 
of Vicksburg, but to the ultimate result of 
the war. 

In these operations Farragut had dis- 
played conspicuous tactical and strategic 
power, and above all the decision of 
charactor which accepts responsibility, 
whatever the burden. In his next passage 
of arms he gave proof of the inspiration 
that belongs to great chiefs only—the daring 
that plucks a triumph from danger—the 
inspiration of Nelson at Copenhagen, when 
he set at naught the signal of Parker and 
went on with the stubborn and still doubt- 
ful fight. Captain Mahan’s description of 
this fine episode is certainly the most strik- 
ing part of his book: it is an admirable 
sketch of a naval contest. After the fall 
of Vicksburg and the occupation of the 
Mississipi by the forces of the North, the 
Confederate States were half subdued, and 
it was proposed to complete the ruin at 
hand by an advance into their exhausted 
central provinces. The famous march of 
Sherman was planned; but the original 
intention of Grant was that Sherman should 
descend on Mobile, and not on Savannah, 
while he was to move in person on Rich- 
mond, and Sherman was to join hands with 
Farragut in chief command of the squadron 
in the Gulf. This design, however, was not 
carried out; but it led to the celebrated fight 
in the Bay of Mobile, the most brilliant of 
Farragut’s exploits. The entrance to Mobile, 
as at New Orleans, was closed by two forts, 
one of much power; and the defences were 
strengthened by a chain of torpedoes thrown 
across the only available channel, and by 
the Zennessec, a heavily armed ram. Farragut 
advanced boldly against the forts; but the 
Tecumseh, amonitor, his leading ship, wassunk 
by the bursting of a torpedo; the Lrook/yn 
was stopped, backed, and went out of her 
course, and the Admiral’s line fell into 
confusion. One chance, and perhaps one 
chance only, of avoiding disastrous failure 
remained : Farragut, who had placed him- 
self in the tops of his flagship, steered the 
Hartford directly upon the torpedoes, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Damn them,” in true sailor’s 
phrase; and fortunately not one of these 
mines exploded. The squadron followed 


the audacious chief; the channel being 
opened, the line was restored; and the 
Tennessee, which attacked recklessly, was 
literally pounded to pieces by her surround- 
ing enemies. 


In a short time the forts 





were surrendered, and Farragut mastered 
Mobile and the region around, having done 
one of the boldest deeds that was ever done 
by an heroic seaman. This was the last 
exploit of his brilliant career. The Civil 
War soon came to an end; and Farragut 
was honoured by his grateful countrymen 
as the worthy compeer of Grant and Sher- 
man, the great leaders of the armies of the 
North. Five years of renown remained to 
the famous seaman, whose name was now 
known in all lands, and Farragut was 
received with the highest distinction in 
Europe. He passed quietly away in 1870; 
and he stands eminent among the naval 
men of his time for skill, heroism, and 
grand force of character. We have nothing 
but praise for this sketch of his life; it is 
discreditable to England that we have no 
biography of Blake, Hawke, St. Vincent, 
and, above all, Nelson, that deserves to be 
compared to it. 
Witu1am O’Connor Morris. 








Seen in Three Days. Written, Drawn, and 
Tinted, by Edwin J. Ellis. (Bernard 
Quaritch. ) 


Mrs. MryneE Lt, writing upon the Odes of 
Mr. Patmore, has remarked: ‘‘ What some 
of the Odes have to sing of, their author 
does not insist upon our knowing. He 
leaves more liberty for a well-intentioned 
reader’s error than makes for peace and 
recollection of mind in reading.” I take 
the courteous and happy phrase, and apply 
it in some measure to this notable work by 
Mr. Ellis. It is probable enough, it seems 
apparent from the style and manner of the 
work, that to its author it is of a childlike 
and persuasive simplicity : it has no oracular 
pomp and pride, no airs of conscious and 
delighted mystery: there is an unassuming 
sincerity about it, it seems not to doubt its 
own innocent clearness of intention. It isa 
record of dreams, told, as it were, in a 
dream: the reader can hardly follow the 
narrative plan, he too wanders along in a 
dream. A comparison may serve to indicate 
the kind of strange and impressive thing it 
is. Emerson’s best piece of blank verse is 
his Days: : 
“* Damsels of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot Dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands, 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

— kingdoms, stars, ‘and sky that holds them 


I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed scornful. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.’’ 


Is that vision or allegory, or something 
fantastic between the two? In any case, 
imagine a whole connected procession of 
such scenes, a pageant of them emerging 
out of mist and into mist : a visionary land- 
scape, a visionary spectator, a visionary 
sense of consecutive action. Seen in Three 
Days is somewhat of this sort. One reads and 
looks, with the dreamer’s serene conviction, 
that his dreams are as logical as they are 
beautiful: but one reflects and remembers, 
with the pleasing confusion of the awakened 
man. ‘The effect of the work is extra- 
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ordinary ; De Quincey’s opiate dreams were 
not more artfully true. Add to the lulling 
cadence of the verse the designs which 
accompany it, its large clear writing, the 
complete impression of a single artistic power 
at work upon the whole, and you will feel 
yourself in the presence of a piece of art 
greater than you can express or explain. 
As was seen in his poems, Fate in Arcadia, 
Mr. Ellis is very much at home with dream- 
land, and with the universe of mythology, 
and with the eternal powers. Ever curious 
about the origins of things, their universal 
conditions, their cosmology, he can speak of 
Time and Fate and Love, and all that 
company, as other poets speak of Helen 
and Juliet, Hector and Hamlet. Reading 
him we are carried away in thought to 
primitive contemplation and philosophers 
de Rerum Natura. Positively, the writings 
of Mr. Ellis throw light upon such problems 
as the origin of religion, the sources of myth, 
the rise of metaphysics. Most of us know 
of Time, that it flies; of Fate, that it is 
inexorable ; of Death, that it is inevitable. 
Mr. Ellis will tell you all the ancestral 
and personal history of them; their aims, 
owers, relations, conflicts, as though it 
were ‘the tale of Troy divine,” or the 
wanderings of Ulysses. I doubt. whether 
he could write a narrative poem about men 
and women with half the ease and success 
which he would show in a poem about the 
grayest of the Eternities. Kant was not 
more at ease among his Anschauungsformen, 
and the rest of it, nor Wagner among the 
intricacies of his orchestration, than is Mr. 
Ellis with the vivid personalities of his 
dreams, myths, visions. Shelley in his 
way, and Hugo in his, were not more 
familiar with the creatures of their personi- 
fying imaginations. Sometimes Mr. Ellis 
does but give us a pretty fancy: he is 
capable of writing triolets on freewill and 
ballades on necessity, or of singing the 
flirtations of time and space. But he would 
do it daintily and with charm, not in the 
famous manner of the ‘Loves of the 
Triangles” and Dr. Erasmus Darwin. Had 
Hegel been a poet of quick fancy and fine 
imagination, he would have written like 
Mr. Ellis. The great myths, again, of 
Plato, the mystical interpretation of the 
Neo-Platonists, belong to this ancient 
borderland of poetry and philosophy. 
But whereas many poets, who attempt this 
difficult style, are grievously ill at ease 
in it, as may be thought of Goethe in 
the second part of /uust, Mr. Ellis has an 
airiness and humour, a perfect freedom from 
the solemn pomp common to sibylline writers: 
we recognise that to him his work is natural, 
a necessity of himself. Even when he 
seems, now and again, to indulge his fancy 
for very wantonness of power, very excess of 
facility, he would still say, in that favourite 
phrase of Plato, that “something of the 
kind” is true, if not this very thing. 
_ The poems of the “‘ Three Nights,” with 
their illustrations, remind me rather of the 
old “Emblem” writers and designers, in 
the spirit of them, not in the letter, than of 
the positive mystics; there are poems in 
Fate in Arcadia admirably mystical, but 
not here. These are rather visions of the 
night: the pictures are imageries of sleep, 





arrested by the poet and artist, and treated 
less as symbols than as allegories. The 
chariot of Dante’s Purgatory, the procession 
of Shelley’s Triumph of Life, might have so 
been witnessed in a dream, though they 
have not that elusive and shifting precision 
of those dreams. For these scenes are 
precise, yet hazy: one gives way to another 
without irrationality, yet always with some- 
thing of strangeness and surprise. The 
book defies quotation, except for isolated 
beauties of phrase; I will but give a few 
descriptive lines from one of the most 
memorable pictures : 


**T looked and saw a ladder of gold wings 
Reared through the night, while two swift men 


came down. 
One bore the name of Dumb-show on a veil 
Bound round hislips. His arms moved free and 
high. 


His eyes threw out such flying lights, it seemed 

As though white birds fl-:v round him. But his 
friend, 

With open mouth singing the way along, 

Was bound on hands and eyes, and for his name 

‘ Blind-words’ was written gold upon his veil.” 


Mr. Ellis has proved in other work, as 
in his discreet chapter upon Blake’s art, 
that he is a craftsman of imaginative 
strength, with a certain “ right divine,” akin 
to that of Blake and of Rossetti, now and 
then to go wrong in technical matters. It 
is never quite pardonable, it is always to be 
regretted ; yet something of the beauty in 
the best of these designs is due to the 
designer’s evident delight in his vision ; they 
are fresh and living. And they are finely 
congruous with their text: the virtues and 
the vices are the same, alike in poems and 
in designs. It may be well to correct two 
misapprehensions about the book: the 
whole of it and every copy of it comes 
straight from the author’s hands, with no 
intervention of any mechanical process ; and 
it is in no sense due to the study or imitation 
of Blake, being mainly the work of days 
before Mr. Ellis was drawn to the service 
of that master with whom his name is so 
honourably associated. Apart from the 
minute merits of the work, it is pleasant to 
come across so exhilarated and ardent an 
artist: one who is so clearly enamoured of 
his work, so happily laborious, so careless 
of a conventional welcome and success. 
Faults there are, imperfections and flaws, 
excess and deficiency; but for all that, it 
is a brave work. As the author has sung 
elsewhere : 


** No waking hours, no sleep shall find 
The world’s continual dream revealed. 
The Living Word is silent mind, 
And every book is closed and sealed.” 


LIonEL JOHNSON, 








History of Sligo, County and Town, from the 
Close of the Revolution of 1688 to the Present 
Time. By W. G. Wood-Martin. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis & Co.) 


Tue concluding volume of Col. Wood- 
Martin’s history displays all the merits and 
all the faults of its predecessors. There is 
much in it to interest the historian, the 
naturalist, and the lover of folk-lore, but 
withal so badly arranged and so carelessly 
written as to deprive it of half its value. 





Sentences like the following, chosen at 
random, occur again and again : 

““The peasantry of the County of Sligo—at 
least those of the Roman Catholic religion— 
although secretly organised and sworn to assist 
the French on their landing, yet had not that 
event taken place, it was generally thought 
they would not have risen in rebellion.” 
Defects of style and composition generally 
revenge themselves on the author; but 
there are other and more serious reasons 
that make us wish that Col. Wood-Martin 
had spent a little more care both in writing 
and in revising his book. For example, it 
is not true, baldly stated, that politics was 
the rock on which the Volunteer movement 
made shipwreck, unless indeed we are to 
assume that the acquisition of free trade 
and parliamentary independence was not 
directly due to the intluence of the Volun- 
teers. Then again the sarcastic reference 
to Curran as “‘a great stickler for purity,” 
besides being in the worst possible taste, is 
altogether without point when the condi- 
tions of Irish parliamentary life are taken 
into account. 

These, however, are matters of genoral 
history, only distantly connected with Sligo ; 
and Col. Wood-Martin may be pardoned 
if, in the heat of party strife, he cannot 
always refrain from an oblique attack 
on his opponents. The chapter on ‘ Pes- 
tilence, Famine, Emigration, and Popu- 
lation,” though slighter than the subject 
seems to require, contains some interest- 
ing statistics relative to the decrease of 
population in the county since the forties. 
And it is certainly curious to find that, 
while the native population has steadily 
declined, the number of English, Scotch and 
foreign immigrants has every year been 
growing larger. Col. Wood-Martin offers 
no explanation of this phenomenon, which is 
still further complicated by the fact that, 
since 1857, land has been gradually going 
out of tillage. Take, too, the trade of the 
county. At the beginning of the century, 
when the population was certainly not less 
than it is now, Sligo did an excellent 
export trade in corn and butter. At the 
present time, though the butter-market 
returns a slight profit, the corn-market is 
worked at a loss. The linen manufacture 
also, which at one time gave employment to 
hundreds, is now practically extinct. What 
relation, if any, we would like to know, 
have these facts to the question of 
diminished population? Emigration is, no 
doubt, an effectual method of relieving a 
country of its superfluous population; but 
the question arises whether the population, 
in the case of Sligo, is really superfluous or 
not, and whether continued emigration may 
not be a remedy worse than the disease it is 
intended to cure. Col. Wood-Martin touches 
lightly on the subject of rent; but itis a 
significant fact, surely, that rents have on the 
average been reduced by the Land Com- 
missioners twenty per cent. Col. Wood- 
Martin, indeed, claims that ‘‘in the Land 
Commission Court a too willing ear is 
given to the extravagant claims made 
by the tenants for alleged improvements,” 
that ‘“‘no regard is given to the con- 
tinually recurring fact that tenants have 
often wilfully and repeatedly run out 
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their lands,” that ‘in the constitu- 
tion of the courts the /egal element is too 
weak, the popular element too strong.” 
But of the truth of these allegations we 
have unfortunately no means of judging. 
It appears that the average annual value 
per statute acre was, in 1873, 9s. 4d. per 
acre; but seeing that this included pasture 
and bog (comprising some 350,000 acres), 
as well as arable land (amounting to 90,000 
acres), we are left in the dark as to the 
value of the latter per acre—a point of con- 
siderable importance. Of the 17,994 holdings 
in the county in 1881, more than one-third 
were under £4 valuation, and considerably 
more than two-thirds at or under £10. 
But here again it would be interesting to 
know what proportion these 13,515 hold- 
ings bear to the total amount of land under 
cultivation in the county. Finally, Col, 
Wood-Martin’s opinion that emigration and 
the diminution of population has consider- 
ably improved the material and moral con- 
dition of the Sligo peasantry seems hardly 
to be confirmed by his quotation from Inglis 
(p. 342) as to the state of affairs in 1853. 
On the whole, Col. Wood-Martin is to be 
congratulated on the completion of his task. 
As a county history it leaves much to be 
desired. It is not always reliable or impar- 
tial; but it is a useful work, and as such it 
will not fail to receive the attention it 








deserves. R. Dunxtor. 
NEW NOVELS. 
Innes of Blairavon, By Colin Middleton. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Nameless City. By Stephen Grail. 
(Osgood, MelIlvaine & Co.) 

A Woman and Pitiful. By M. M. Black. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


By M. Eastwood. 


When a Woman's Single 
(Ward & Downey.) 
The Girl Musician, By M. Young. (Digby, 

Long & Co.) 
The Broadmoor Patient and the Poor Clerk. 

By Frederick Wicks. (Remington.) 
Seven Stories. By Héléne G. A. Gingold. 

(Remington. ) 
Mr. Couin Mippreron has, in Jnnes of 
Blairavon, given a good, substantial, if in 
parts unequal, story of an old-fashioned 
but enjoyable kind. Perhaps he would 
have acted more wisely, had he refrained 
from combining two such diametrically 
opposed things as smooth country-house 
life in Ayrshire and equally typical 
“roughing it” in Australia, - Both are 
presented with considerable skill and 
obvious fidelity to truth. But Mr. 
Middleton should have kept the two veins 
for different novels. As things are, the 
elder Innes and his fortune-seeking adven- 
tures at the Antipodes will generally be pre- 
ferred to the younger Innes and his rather 
ill-eompacted and occasionally too sensa- 
tional narrative. Poor Reid, an expatriated 


George Warrington, whose life a woman’s 
infidelity has totally wrecked, and whose 
very loyalty to his friend is dashed with 
tragedy, is a remarkably well-drawn and 
well-developed character. 


He is ruined, 





and drags down his old friend into poverty 
with him. But there is nothing savouring 
of weakness or unscrupulousness about him, 
though Mrs. Innes not unnaturally suspects 
him of treachery ; and the description of his 
death-bed scene as witnessed by young 
Allan Innes is admirable in its way. The 
romance of Allan, although it occupies a 
far larger number of these pages than his 
father’s, is not nearly so well—perhaps 
because it is more ambitiously—told. The 
incident of poor, plain (although she im- 
proves with time) Miss Ventry, who, in 
Teneriffe makes passionate love to Allan, 
and who proclaims “I will do anything for 
you, I will be anything to you, yes, your 
mistress if you do not care to marry me,” 
looks like an attempt to intrude a Parisian 
liaison into a Scotch village. The school- 
mastering episode in Allan’s life is suggestive 
of caricature too; and as a type of constancy 
disguised in inconstancy, Muriel is too ob- 
bviously a copy of some girl or other that has 
done duty in fiction before. But the Scotch 
characters are all good and consistent from 
first to last, even although it may be allowed 
that the peppery old general’s gout and 
swearing are as much in evidence as Mr. 
Carker’s teeth. Mr. Middleton might do 
worse than concentrate his energies, at least 
for a year or two, on the writing of short 
stories of country—and especially country- 
house—life. 


This, at least, may be said of Zhe Name- 
less City, that it is a book for readers in 
need of a new sensation. Mr. Stephen 
Grail—is this a pseudonym ?—has chosen 
to disport himself in the fantastical, rather 
than in the melodramatic, field, and, to 
judge by results, has acted wisely. He 
has gone into Rommany Land, and there 
‘‘ wonders from the familiar” start at his 
bidding. A Mrs. Ingraham, whom Mr. 
Lancelot Challice has met and flirted with 
in quite the modern style at Damascus— 
she is ‘‘ swathed in Eastern silks, a modern 
Cleopatra in appearance, leaning against 
the low parapet ’—turns out to be a gipsy 
of the gipsies, and so in the long run does 
he. But both have to reckon with Pepa, who 
is more decidedly Rommany than either, and 
who, conceiving a passion for Challice, re- 
solves to destroy everything and everybody 
that stand in the way of that passion. So 
Mrs. Ingraham and Challice, notwithstanding 
a certain jade eye, and in spite of a faithful 
gipsy attendant, find it no easy task to 
escape from the clutches of a very Superior 
Fiend, who is a combination of Cleopatra, 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s She, and Semi- 
ramis, with a Napoleonic conscience thrown 
in. There is a fantastic sequence of 
hairbreadth escapes, which occasionally 
makes the book border on the burlesque, 
and the final chapter suggests nothing so 
much as the awakening from a bad dream. 
But taken as a whole, the story is powerful 
and well put together; the majority of the 
characters have all the appearance of 
reality ; and as the author has learned the 
art of writing sentences of fashionable 
length, his book reads well. 


The note of A Woman and Pitiful is 
simplicity—of plot and of style alike—and 
after reading it, that much-pitied, yet more- 





to-be-envied, person, the ordinary reader, 
will not greatly regret that such is the case, 
The writer, it is true, aims at a certain 
up-to-dateness. This, although her chief 
scenes are laid amidst the sheltered 
quietudes of Deeside, her leading female 
personage has a past almost as mysterious 
and chequered as Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
“Woman of no Importance,” and her 
male villains speak as cynically and behave 
as badly as do blackguards and women 
worthy of them in Society. But they are 
not quite up to the mark. There is a 
suspicion of dowdiness about Effie Reid’s 
summer costume in the frontispiece; and, 
although the scoundrelly young Duff's 
moustache is curled in the regulation 
fashion, his trousers seem to be “built” 
with something approaching to rustic 
inelegance. There is a corresponding 
clumsiness in the author’s provincial imita- 
tion of metropolitan vice and unscrupulous- 
ness. Yet, when all this is allowed, the 
fundamental naturalness of 4 Woman and 
Pitiful should be cordially recognised. Effie 
Reid, too, is a careful study of a Scotch 
girl who, although easily impressed, is, from 
her being carefully nurtured and well 
watched, incapable of “‘ going astray” to 
any serious extent, or even in any real 
sense. Tom Leighton, too, is a young 
Scotchman of a kind that is certain to be 
found in certain Northern circles. Yet it is 
to be wished that he had been endowed 
with a little more paganism or hot Celtic 
passion, and had in consequence inflicted a 
severe chastisement not only on the young 
cad Jack Duff, but on that infinitely more 
detestable scoundrel, Major Ross. 


There is certainly no reason why the 
experiences of a female teacher should not 
be dealt with in fiction: the author of Jane 
Eyre has shown how much genius can make 
of them. At the same time, they should be 
treated naturally, and not in the spirit of 
violence, caprice, or contrast. It is doubtful, 
however, if the author of When a Woman’s 
Single has borne this rule in mind. It is 
not absolutely impossible, of course, that a 
governess should in the course even of a 
very brief period experience such remark- 
able ‘‘ humours of a sedate profession,” as 
Miss Eastwood styles vaulting ftom the 
Scotch Highlands into the heart of York- 
shire, and from the heart of Yorkshire into 
Russia. But it will be allowed that such a 
variety is so improbable as to tread, espe- 
cially for purposes of fiction, on theincredible. 
If, however, each of the governess’s experi- 
ments or experiences be taken by itself, it 
will be found to be artistic and so far satis- 
factory. Thereis humour—although a trifle 
subacid—in Miss Seton’s narrative of her 
unpleasant visit to Skye. Mrs. Fraser, 
the mistress of the Scotch establishment in 
which Miss Seton finds herself, looks rather 
a caricature of an ultra-austere Scotswoman, 
even in the Highlands. No doubt a girl 
fresh from bright English surroundings 
would find life with such folk as the 
Frasers appalling in its dreariness, and the 
behaviour of the minister an unpardonable 
atrocity ; but picturing them in cold blood, 
she would hardly have misrepresented them. 
Fraser himself, however, with his not quite 
real joviality, is an excellent sketch. But 
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of course Miss Seton is most at home 
among her own people, and therefore 
the second or English sketch is the best 
of the three in this volume. There is 
a typical parson in it, who is quite 
fit to figure on a larger stage than that 
which Miss Eastwood provides in When a 
Woman is Single. 


There is no fin de sicle or other affectation 
about Zhe Girl Musician; and that is 
the best thing that can be said about 
it. Given a bright and essentially genuine 
little girl, with a turn for music and 
a capacity for bending both old and young 
men to her will, given also, on the 
part of an author, simple, old-fashioned 
views of life, and the production of such a 
story as Zhe Girl Musician ought to be a 
tolerably easy task. Thero is nothing 
magnetically attractive, it is true, in 
Queenie, as there perhaps ought to be 
about any girl who is destined to do 
wonders as a musician. 

“Her face was refined, and pale-bleached by 
the London atmosphere. Her eyes, large, 
blue, and lustrous, at once arrested attention, 
for they gave to her face an almost heavenly 
expression.” 

Queenie is not, however, the strongest— 
although she is ostensibly the leading— 
character in this story. The best sketches 
are those of the old bear, Colonel Dysart, 
whom Queenie civilises, the boy lover, 
Ronald, and the good apprentice, Norman. 
The tragic element contributed by the bad 
apprentice, Seaton, and his repudiated wife, 
Rose, might have been dispensed with, as 
being, at the best, artificial. 


Of the two studies in impossible, or barely 
possible, humanity which Mr. Wicks offers 
in his new volume, the first, which shows 
diabolism of the Cream, Deeming, or 
Whitechapel Fiend sort pushed over the 
cliff into insanity, is by far the stronger. 
There is something more than a suspicion 
of playing to the Dickensian gallery in 
‘The Poor Clerk.” John Browser, so long 
as he is sternly honest, is almost an heroic 
figure, battling with misfortune, an un- 
scrupulous employer, and the east wind, 
even although his overcoat is in the pawn- 
shop and he has to ‘“‘ make shift with two 
waistcoats and his frock-coat buttoned over 
them.” There is a Christmas Carol appear- 
ance, too, about the picture that is given of 
poverty borne with more than cheerfulness 
by the Browser household. But, in the 
end, John’s heroism breaks down. He 
declines to outrage his conscience and 
victimise his employer’s partner, Moorso, 
by palming off a fictitious stock-book for a 
real one. But ‘‘ who can conceive of his 
horror at the discovery that the fictitious 
stock-book was the stock-book on the basis 
of which the business had been taken over by 
the surviving partner”? John’s “horror” 
may be conceived readily enough, but not his 
failure to be true to his best self by resign- 
ing his post as head book-keeper to the firm 
of Moorso & Co., when he discovered that 
he had simply escaped from the clutches 
of one swindler to fall into the power of 
another. ‘The Broadmoor Patient” is a 
much more successful performance than 
“The Poor Clerk.” It is a study in what 


is nowadays styled ‘‘ moral insanity,” un- 





healthy, perhaps, or morbid, but decisively 
powerful. Felix Carlston is drawn on by 
an all-dominating egotism to commit first 
one murder, then a second, then a third. 
Mr. Wicks scores a distinct success in allow- 
ing his readers to find out for themselves 
when exactly it is that Felix becomes mad. 
He is not mad—in the Breadmoor sense, at 
all events—when he murders Ben Landrell 
and Miriam; for he is animated to those 
crimes by motives of the ordinary sane kind. 
But he is quite mad when he murders 
James Crowley. When does his mind 
actually get unhinged? ‘‘ The Broadmoor 
Patient” is fascinating in spite of its horrors, 
and Ben Landrell is a good sketch of a 
rather rare kind. But Mr. Wicks is 
obviously more at ease—indeed, he mani- 
festly requires considerable elbow-room—in 
a long than in a short story. 


It is greatly to be regretted that the 
really clever and promising author of Seven 
Storves should have prefixed to them a self- 
conscious preface, in which she says, among 
many unnecessary things, “I claim no 
especial distinction or inspiration for my 
book, only that I wrote more with Nature 
than with Art.” Such a preface is calcu- 
lated to prevent many readers from testin 
the contents of the book itself, for they 
naturally resent instructions which come in 
effect to ‘‘ when taken to be well shaken.” 
As a matter of fact, all of these stories are 
well written, and only one, which is alto- 
gether allegorical, can be said to be tedious. 
Then Miss Gingold has her cynicism and 
her pathos, and her “‘ interpretation of life,” 
and all the rest of it. Of her Seven against 
Mrs. Grundy (more or less), one can hardly 
help preferring those which are not pain- 
fully tragic, but only daintily wicked. 
Nothing could be finer in its way than that 
‘sketch from real life” (save the mark!) 
to which is given the title, ‘‘ Whose was the 
Guilt?” Mrs. Farquhar, “ handsome, with 
that peculiar beauty belonging to Cleo- 
patra ’—in other words, “long, lithe, and 
fairly well covered ’’—bribes her husband’s 
mistress to give him an overdose of chloral 
that she may marry Lord Fetherhed’s 
coronet. She achieves her object—and that 
is all. ‘‘How Tom Bellamy won My Lord 
Hertford’s Wager ”’ is also a clever story of 
old-fashioned conspiracy and wickedness, 
But why should it end well? No fault, 
however, can be found with ‘‘The Two 
Brothers’’; it is unmitigated fatalism and 
tragedy. Witram WAttace. 








SOME COUNTRY BOOKS. 


Stray Sport. By J. Moray Brown. In 
vols. (Blackwoods.) Indian sports are here 
treated, especially spearing the wild boar in 
Bengal, and that miscellaneous shooting which 
is generally to be found on the edge of an 
encampment. English sport is chiefly confined 
to wild and covert shooting and fly-fishing. 
It cannot be conscientiously afirmed that there 
is any novelty in these chapters. Hundreds of 
writers have told how wild boars run “ jink,” 
charge, and the like, while every sportsman 
has enjoyed ordinary English shooting. Nor 
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does Mr. Brown make any iresh observations 
on the creatures shot or caught by hook and 
line. But he is very enthusiastic, and this 





quality will commend his cheery narratives to 
many. It is a pity that he strains at comic 
effects, after the fashion of sporting writers in 
the “thirties.” His right eye thus becomes 
the right “‘ optic” ; so simple a creature as a 
rabbit is dubbed ‘Master Bunny” or 
“cuniculus parvus.” When a snipe is not 
“Jack Snipe, Esq,” it becomes ‘‘Scolopax,”’ 
or, to give him his full and proper title, 
*‘gallinago.” What Mr. Brown’s old school- 
master would have said to ‘‘ facile descensus 
Averni”’ can easily be surmised. Too many 
stories similar to these have been published of 
late, and when these are not recommended by 
either fresh studies of nature or grace of style, 
there seems no sufficient reason for their publi- 
cation. Many men, however, read with avidity 
sporting narratives of slight pretensica to 
excellence, and they may be pleased wit Mr. 
Brown’s experiences. For the rest, his chapter 
on types of sportsmen seems the best in the 
book; and it must not be forgotten that these 
two volumes are well and plentifully illustrated. 


Some Country Sights and Sounds, By Phil 
Robinson. (Fisher Unwin.) To a deep lows of 
animals and a keen appreciation of the oddities 
of their habits, Mr. Robinson here superadds a 
strong liking for amusing peradoxes respecting 
them. Choosing, for instance, a sparrow, a 
rabbit, or a mongoose, he draws upon a wide 
knowledge of nature and much reading to 
weave fantastic speculations respecting them, 
heaps up ludicrous suggestions, views the sub- 
ject from different points, and treats it 
generally in a humorous fashion. For boys, 
children, and wild beasts he has much 
ae: and when the former get lost or 

eep in out-of-the-way nooks and corners, he 

writes of them in a comical vein, On the other 
hand, this book is disfigured by an undue 
straining after effect, as might almost be 
guessed from its aim. There is much affecta- 
tion throughout, and (at least, in one place, 
treating of the Scapegoat) considerable flip- 
pancy. Every here and there, too, Mr. Robin- 
son’s style smacks too much of the common- 
place book, as, when writing of the eagle, he 
continues :— 
**So great is its fame that Nature borrows its 
title for a supreme epithet, as in the phrases— 
‘eagle skies,’ ‘ eagle tempests,’ and likens the 
cloud to its wing, the sun to its eyes. It towers 
overhead, ‘the feathered king,’ ‘the bird of 
Jove,’ ‘ royal,’ ‘ wide ruling,’ ‘ imperial,’ ‘ thunder- 
grasping,’ ‘Olympian,’ ‘lord of light,’ ‘lord of 
land and sea.’ ”’ 


A little mild fun is made out of a missionary 
attacking a wolf with an umbrella, and out of 
the town boys, who appear in such numbers at 
twilight: ‘‘A number of such boys together 
looks like a rag-shop stampeded—as if the 
wares in some old clothes’ store had revolted 
and were in full flight.” Mr. Rokinson’s essays 
much resemble a kitten playing with a ball. 
It rolls it over and over, paws it sideways, 
springs over it and the like; and so the author 
looks at an anecdote, now on this side, now on 
that, reverses, restores, and puts it now in this 
ludicrous position, now in another, but always 
with an eye to the fun he can extract from it, 
and always in a tender-hearted, sympathetic 
mood. Sometimes that fun is merely verbal, 
as when a lad in the twilight becomes “a 
crepuscular boy,” or a hungry wolf is ‘‘ re- 
warded by the accident of foregathering with 
a discursive kidling ;” and this is scarcely the 
highest style of humour. Sometimes the 
author allows himself to use strange phrases— 
‘‘leisured hours,” ‘‘ reliable authority,” and 
the like. ‘‘Grey-billed rooks”’ are not seen 
in nature—their bills are black; it is the skin 
at the base which is grey. Mr. Robinson’s is a 
pleasant book with which to sit for half-an- 
hour in the autumnal sunshine. Probably he 
would himself assign it no higher purpose, 
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Our Household Insects: An Account of the 
Insect-pests found in Dwelling-houses. By 
E. A. Butler. (Longmans.) A book of this 
kind has long been wanted—not too technical 
for the ordinary reader, yet sufficiently scientific 
to please the entomologist. Mr. Butler has, 
with this in view, reprinted a series of articles 
from Knowledye. Their thoroughness, and the 
many interesting details he appends after 
carefully describing the anatomy of each insect, 
will delight practical students of Nature. The 
economy of all these creatures is more or less 
obnoxious to house wives. Here they will find 
full particulars of their foes, cellar beetles and 


clothes’ moths, gnats, blue-bottles, and much | 
| published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in about a 


more unsavoury insects. The pest of all book 
lovers, the ‘‘silver-fish” or ‘silver coloured 
book-worm ” is fally described. Hooke, in 1665, 
was the first to draw it, and Mr. Blades repro- 
duced it in his Znemies of Books. Together 
with Anobium paniceum, the one drilling holes 
in old books, the other biting portions off the 
ages, they make up the creature, execrated 
by all librarians, the book-worm. The “‘ silver 
fish’s’’ scientific name describes both his lik- 
ings and his nature, Lepisma saccharina. Mr. 
Butler writes in a pleasant, direct manner ; and 
his book forms as useful an introduction to 
entomology as the Kirby and Spence of our 
childhood, inasmuch as good representatives of 
insect life in general are found among the 
plagues which visit dwelling-houses. Mr. 
Butler’s pages are fully and excellently illus- 
trated with figures, and several photographic 
enlargements of insects and their anatomy. 
Even the miscellaneous reader will find these 
chapters interesting. Mr. Butler may be con- 
gratulated on having done an excellent spell 
of work in identifying, classifying, and describ- 
ing insects known to most men by sight, but 
only fully understood by entomologists. 


HTours in My Garden and other Nature- 
Sketches. By A. H. Japp. (Hogg.) ‘The first 
part of this book consists of musings on English 
birds and beasts, and the best page in it 
speculates on the manner in which insect or 
seed-eating birds (as the starling) have gradu- 
ally changed into fruit-eaters. The later 
chapters treat of the Tweed, Durham, and 
Border scenery. All are well-meaning, but 
commonplace. Dr. Japp allows himself at 
times queer phraseology. To “ delectate him- 
self,’ *‘a low surruration,” ‘‘the aromas of 
song and ballad,” and a “ hidling-place” 
(which but for the other examples might be 
charitably ascribed to a misprint for ‘ hiding- 
place”) do not much commend themselves to a 
lover of English. Many of the engravings of 
Hours in My Garden are old friends, and did 
duty fourteen years ago in very different pages. 
Dr. Japp’s efforts to ‘‘ write up’? to them are 
at times sufficiently amusing. A cut of a boy 
with a stake from the hedge, beating off a bull 
which disturbed an angler in the original, now 
figures as illustrating the attack of a bull upon 
the author in a morning walk. The latter 
** clutches one of the gate-posts, lucki!y not so 
firmly fixed in the earth as it might have been,” 
and waits for the attack. ‘‘ On he came, his 
mouth foaming, his eyes aflame; but before he 
could make the leap, down came the heavy post 
on his head and he turned as though stunned.” 
A matador might envy this feat. We are toler- 
ably acquainted with rustic life, but a gate-post 
is the last weapon we should choose wherewith to 
encounter a raging bull. Dr. Japp even finds 
a moral in the story: ‘‘In this case it only 
imparted the element of adventure and danger 
needed to make my morning walk more and 
more a true image of human life.” The cuts 
as well as the letter-press connected with Loch 
Houra and Sunderland Bridge in Dr. Japp’s 
book have also experienced wondrous trans- 
formations, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. GeorGE BELL & Sons will publish 
shortly a handsome library edition, in three 
volumes, of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
edited by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, who has 
taken the utmost pains to ensure a correct text 
and to verify the numerous quotations. Mr. 
A. H. Bullen has written an introduction ; 
while the illustrations include a portrait of 
Burton, after the picture in Brasenose College, 
and a reproduction of the original symbolic 
title-page. 

WE understand that the first'volume of Social 
England, edited by Mr. H. D. Traill, will be 


fortnight’s time. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. will publish next 
week J'he Diary of Colonel Peter Hawker, author 
of the classical ‘‘ Instructions to Young Sports- 
men.” It will form two volumes, with portraits 
and other illustrations; and will have an in- 
troduction by Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey. 


Messrs. EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE announce 
the early publication of The Army Book for 
the British Empire, by Lieut.-Gen. W. H. 
Goodenough and Lieut.-Col. J. C. Dalton. 
The work will be arranged in four parts, of 
which the first will be devoted to tracing out 
the gradual development of the British army 
system. Part II. will deal with the compo- 
nents of the army, with some references to 
history. Part III. will treat (1) of that 
important branch of the army, imperial and 
native, which is stationed in our Indian empire, 
and (2) of the forces raised in the colonies for 
their own defence. Part IV. will deal with 
the army in war time, setting forth the situation 
which would obtain both at home and at the 
seat of war in the event of our having to 
mobilise for home defence, or of having to 
despatch an expeditionary force abroad. The 
book contains portraits of the Queen and 
the Duke of Cambridge, and two maps. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week a new book by the author of ‘‘ How to be 
Happy though Married.” It will treat of 
The Sunny Days of Youth, and is dedicated to 
the author’s dead child. 


Tue books of travel to be published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. during theautumn 
season include the following : Chinese Central 
Asia, by Dr. Henry Lansdell, in two volumes, 
with a list of fauna and a bibliography, illus- 
trated with maps and nearly one hundred 
engravings after photographs, &c.: Amony the 
Moors, by Mr. G. Montbard, with many illus- 
trations reproduced from the author’s own 
sketches; How I Shot My Bears: or Two Years’ 
Tent Life in Kullu and Lahul, by Mrs. R. H. 
Tyacke ; The Land of ‘ Poco Tiempo”: The 
Great American Mystery—in plain words, New 
Mexico—by Mr. Charles F. Lummis, with illus- 
trations from photographs and _ sketches; 
Camp Fires of a Naturalist: the story of four- 
teen expeditions after North American mammals, 
from the field notes of Prof. L. L. Dyche, of 
Kansas; Z'wo Roving Englishwomen in Greece, 
by Isabel J. Armstrong; In Search ofa Climate, 
by Mr. Charles G. Nottage, treating chiefly of 
the Sandwich Islands and Southern California ; 
and A/float and Ashore on the Mediterranean, 
by Mr. Lee Meriwether, with twenty-four full- 
page illustrations. 


Mrs. Oxrenant has written for 7'he National 
Observer a tale oi life at Oxford, entitled ‘‘ The 
Whirl of Life,” which will run through the 
numbers for the present month. 


Masor ARTHUR GRIFFITHS’s new work, A 
Prison Princess, being a romance of Millbank 


ANOTHER Russian writer will be introduced 
to English readers next week by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, in M. Kostromitin, whose novel, The 
Last Day of the Carnival, has been translated by 
Mr. J. Sosnin. 

Messrs. Oscoop, McItvarne & Co. are 
about to publish a series of ‘‘ Short Stories by 
British Authors.” The first, entitled Ina North 
Country Village, by M. E. Francis, will appear 
next week, to be followed shortly by Six 
Common Things, by W. E. F. Benson. 


Miss ANNIE 8. Swan’s new story, A Bitter 
Debt, dealing with life and character in the 
Black Country, will be issued in about a week 
by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., who a few weeks 
later will also have ready a little volume by 
the same author, entitled Courtship and Mar- 
riage, and the Gentle Art of Home-Making, 
which will have for frontispiece a new portrait 
of Miss Swan (Mrs. Burnett-Smith). 


JoHN OLIVER HossEs’s new novel, A Bundle 
of Life, will be published, like her other works 
have been, in the Pseudonym Library of Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. Ex.ior Stock announces a work entitled 
Weather Lore, a garner of knowledge, tradition, 
proverbs, and folk sayings concerning the 
weather, by Mr. Richard Inwards. 


TuHE first edition (consisting of 10,000 copies) 
of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Catriona has already 
been exhausted. A second edition is now in 
oe press, and will be ready for issue in a few 

ays. 


Messrs. Bickers & Son will shortly publish 
a little volume entitled Selections from the 
Philosophical and Poetical Worl:s of Constance 
C. W. Naden, compiled by the Misses Emily 
and Edith Hughes, of Handsworth, near 
Birmingham. The volume will be illustrated 
with a portrait of Miss Naden, and dedicated 
to Dr. Lewins, her friend and mentor. It will 
also have an introduction by Mr. George M. 
McCrie, editor of ‘‘ Further Reliques of Con- 
stance Naden.” 


THE Rev. D. A. Mackinnon has written a 
little book entitled Some Chapters in Scottish 
Church History; a souvenir of the jubilee of 
the Free Church, which will be published im- 
mediately by Mr. R. W. Hunter, of Edinburgh. 


Messrs. BEMROSE & Sons have in prepara- 
tion The Church and Civil Power; or, the 
Relations of Church and State Historically 
Considered, with special reference to the con- 
stitutions and canon law of the American and 
Colonial Churches, by the Rev. D. A. Theodore 
Wirgman; The Spirit of Liberty, and other 
Sermons and Addresses, by the same author; 
The Lessons of Holy Scripture Illustrated from 
Poets, compiled and arranged by the Rev. J. 
H. Wanklyn, in eight volumes. 


THE Catholic Truth Society announces, for 
early publication, A Catholic Poetry Book, with 
Preface and Notes by Mr. C. Kegan Paul; 
A Legal Handbook for Catholics; A Handbook 
of Catholic Charities ; The House of Shadows and 
other Tales, by the Rev. Dr. William Barry ; 
Historical Papers, third series, edited by the 
Rev. J. Morris, S.J. 


Tue American publishing firm of Brentano’s, 
who have themselves been agents for many 
English publishers in the United States, have 
decided to close their London agency. Hence- 
forth they will be represented in this country 
by Messrs. B. F. Stevens. 


Mr. WILLIAM N. PItcHErR, for many years 
manager of Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co.'s 
Manchester branch, has purchased the greater 
portion of the stock and arranged for a 
transfer of the lease of the premises, where he 





Penitentiary, will be published in a few days 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


will continue to carry on the business on his 


* own account. 
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THE first meeting of the Library Association 
for the new season will be held at 20, Hanover- 
square, on Monday next, October 3, when Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon will read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Place of Libraries in relation to Elementary, 
Secondary, and Higher Education.” It is pro- 
posed that the members of the association 
resident in London and the neighbourhood 
should dine together once a year, in October. 


On Sunday next, October 8, the London 
Ethical Society will hold its first meeting of the 
winter season at Essex Hall, Strand, when Mr. 
B. Bosanquet will deliver a lecture entitled 
‘“‘ Holiday Notes on the Ethical Movement.” 
Among the future arrangements are: ‘ The 
Advantages of Competition,” by M. Leslie 
Stephen; ‘Hillel and Jesus,” by the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed; ‘‘ War: is its gradual 
elimination desirable and practicable,” by Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt; ‘‘The Problem of the Un- 
employed,” by Mr. J. A. Murray Macdonald ; 
and ‘‘ Abstract and Practical Ethics,’’ by Mr. 
J. H. Muirhead, the hon. secretary, whose 
address is 30, Aynhoe-road, West Kensington. 


We congratulate Mr. David J. O’Donoghue 
on having completed his ‘‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Poets of Ireland.” It would not 
be difficult, even for a dull Saxon, to raise a 
laugh at some of those who are included, and 
at the descriptions given of them. Who but an 
Irishman could write: ‘‘ He became a teacher, 
but gave up the occupation, and took to 
Bohemianism” ? But it is pleasanter to dwell 
upon the marvellous industry, and ingenuity 
too, which has been spent in identifying the 
authorship of so much fugitive verse, and in 
discovering the details of obscure lives. It is 
not every one who knows that the author of 
“The Burial of Sir John Moore ” was an Irish- 
man, and apparently a connexion of Wolfe 
Tone. The original scheme was in three 
Parts; but during the progress of the work so 
much additional material has been received 
that it is now proposed to issue a Supplement, 
which will also include a list of pseudonyms. 
The author’s address is 1, Eleanor-grove, 
Barnes. 


WE have received the twelfth Annual Report 
of the American Dante Society. The address 
of the president, Prof. C. E. Norton, includes a 
notice of the late Dr. T. W. Parsons, of Boston, 
who published, from time to time during the 
last fifty years, specimen translations of por- 
tions of the Divina Commedia, in verse of five 
feet with alternate rhymes. ‘‘So far as his 
work has gone,” says Prof. Norton, ‘‘I believe 
that it is safe to assert that, as a rhymed ver- 
sion in English, it has no superior.” The 
Report gives the usual list of additions to the 
Dante collection in the Harvard College 
library, which is the best substitute we have 
in English for a Dante bibliography. It also 
reprints, from the ACADEMY of June 4, 1892, 
an article by the RdV. Dr. E. Moore, which is 
now entitled, ‘‘ Dante’s Obligations to the 
De Officiis in regard to the Division and Order 
of Sins in the Jnferno.” 


A VALUABLE addition to the collection of 
folk songs which cluster round the Kalevala has 
just been published in Finland. Herr Neovius, 
« Lutheran pastor, came across, in an obscure 
corner of Southern Karelia, a peasant woman 
of marvellous memory. He has committed to 
paper, at her dictation, nearly 1152 runes, of 
which apparently all are new except one im- 
bedded in an ancient law book of 1687, which 
is word for word like the one in her collection. 
She can neither read nor write, and is only just 
sixty, so that the “spell” in question must 
have been handed down verbally for over two 
hundred years. The collection contains dance 
songs, wedding and betrothal songs, and songs 
for Sunday afternoons. ‘‘ Swing” songs are an 
especial feature, and even now in Finland 





“swings” are a necessary part of Easter 


rejoicings. The songs sung while sledging are 
intimately connected with wedding and dance 
songs. One may be sung after another, as the 
last notes of each suggest its successor. Like 
the nightingales of our own woods, the great 
singers had competitions, which, however, often 
led to bitter words. The dance songs were 
never sung in a round dance, and musical 
instruments were never used for them. The 
women always went to the back of the room. 
The men stood in the doorway and sung while 
a young couple danced in the middle of the 
floor. The singers joined in refrains at the end 
of each verse, and these refrains seemed to 
have suggested the melody of the succeeding 
songs. To the ethnographer «and philologist 
the new runes thus described in a local maga- 
zine are of great interest, and deserve much 
attention. 


THERE will be issued from the Westminster 
Gazette office, almost immediately, an account 
of the life-work of the late Master of Balliol, 
written by some of his friends and pupils. It 
will form No. 5 of the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette 
Extras,” and the first of a series of ‘‘ Great 
Lives.” The record will extend to thirty-two 
pages, and will be accompanied by numerous 
illustrations. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A CITIZEN OF NO MEAN CITY. 


Day follows day ; yea, nothing is unchanging, 
Only in vanity may all compare ; 
O for a vision from the Land Arcadia ! 
For I, too, have been there ! 


Yet of no country are we made the freemen 
Till to that country we allegiance swear ; 
Lovers of earth, I and my kin before me, 
In ways well-trodden ever did we fare ; 
But still my heart turns to the Land Arcadia, 
And I, too, have been there ! 


This morning in the wood I told of fairies, 
The wonder and belief had equal share 
Inachild’s eyes, as, dropping wealth of bluebells, 
She fell to kissing me with sudden care, 
Stirring dream-memories of the Land Arcadia, 
For I, too, have been there ! 


Vague discontent, with cries of heavenly yearning, 
And love of all things that the wide earth bare, 
Have swelled my heart, and for the moments 
flooded 
A narrow youth, till I could all things dare, 
Filléd with rapture from the Land Arcadia, 
For that 1, too, was there ! 


And by the layered shades of the old cedar 
Heavy from roses hung the breathless air ; 
When my love gave the answer all awaited, 
With a slow smile, to the broad moonlight rare. 
Give me your hands, ye of the Land Arcadia, 
For I, too, have been there ! 


I watched her pass into the far-off country, 
Hand in my hand, she had gone forth to where 
Message, voice, touch of mine, could never reach 
her— 
Tumultuous rose, dethroning numb despair, 
A mighty longing for the Land Arcadia, 
Surely the loved are there ! 


Lost in the days wherein there is no vision, 
But striving only striving to forbear, 
Dully I crave a draught of death and slumber, 
Deeper than dreams that would my rest impair. 
What wouldst thou have of me, O Land Arcadia? 
Ah! that I once was there ! 


Sudden, the open s2cret of our birthright, 
Thrills through the commonplace at unaware ; 
Soaring anew at joy, I win, not gladness, 
But ‘‘ ampler ether, a diviner air,”’ 
Where shine the stars guiding to lost Arcadia, 
Surely I, too, go there ! 
Lo! I am here a stranger and a pilgrim, 
A sojourner, as all my fathers were ; 
Nor knew they rest far from the Land Arcadia, 
If they had once been there ! =. 





OBITUARY. 
PROFESSOR JOWETT. 


Just two years ago, at the beginning of the 
October term, all Oxford was saddened by the 
serious illness of the Master of Balliol, 
Though he then recovered, contrary to expec- 
tation, and again took his usual active part 
in the life of the college, his former oll x ~ 
returned this autumn, and he had no strength 
to rally. He died last Sunday, at the country- 
house of his old pupil and friend, Mr. Justice 
Wright, in Hampshire. He had attained the 
ripe age of 76 years, of which no less than 58 
were passed in residence at Balliol. 

Benjamin Jowett was born in 1817, his 
father being a clergyman at Camberwell, him- 
self of some reputation as a divine. He 
was educated at St. Paul’s School, which has 
gone into mourning for its most distinguished 
alumnus. Before he was eighteen—and he is 
traditionally said to have looked still younger 
—he won a Balliol scholarship, even then 
reckoned the blue ribbon of public school 
competition. Among his contemporaries there, 
were Stanley and Temple and Lake, Clough 
and Matthew Arnold, Northcote and Coleridge ; 
among the tutors were Tait and W. G. 
Ward. He gained the Hertford Scholarship for 
Latin and a first in classics, and in due course 
was elected toa fellowship at his own college. 
He took orders, and became tutor, being chiefly 
known in those days—tbe days following the 
Oxford Movement—as a rationalising student 
of the New Testament. In 1855 he published 
an edition, with essays and notes, of the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, Romans, and 
Galatians, in which the orthodox sniffed heresy ; 
and a little later (1859) he contributed a paper 
on “The Interpretation of Scripture” to the 
famous volume called Lssays and Reviews. 
Meanwhile, he had been appointed by Lord 
Palmerston to the regius professorship of Greek, 
vacant by the death of Gaisford. This appoint- 
ment gave the desired opportunity to his 
theological enemies to subject him to a long 
course of petty persecution. They compelled 
him to sign afresh the Thirty-Nine Articles ; 
and for several years they contrived to withhold 
from him the endowment of his chair, until 
at last Christ Church, at the instigation of Dean 
Liddell, provided the stipend out of its corporate 
funds. If this unworthy controversy conferred 
on Jowett some of the distinction of martyrdom, 
it had also the more important result of chang- 
ing the current of his studies. He abandoned 
the New Testament for Plato, aud was content 
to be regarded as tutor of his college rather 
than as university professor. 

The next event in Jowett’s life was his elec- 
tion to the mastership of Balliol in 1870, when 
Scott was translated to the deanery of Rochester. 
Henceforth, for more than twenty years, he 
had a free hand in developing the life of the 
college according to the principles which he 
had long cherished; and when the time came 
for him to hold the office of Vice-Chancellor, 
he did his best to impress the same principles 
upon the university. In the wider field he met 
with some opposition ; for Oxford is a jealous 
place, which has never readily submitted to the 
domination of any one mind or of any one 
type of thought. Nevertheless, its present 
character, whether for good or evil, is largely 
modelled upon the views of Jowett and the 
pattern of Balliol. Other academical re- 
formers—notably Mark Pattison — entertained 
a very different theory about the functions of 
& university; but they lacked the practical 
ability, the knowledge of mankind, the persist- 
ence, the tact, of Jowett. While they dreamed 
dreams and wrote essays in the hope that their 
Utopia might realise itself in the future, Jowett 
(the Platonist !) was content to live in and for 
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saw clearly what 
country that has 
views, and in a 


the immediate present. He 
could be accomplished in a 
ulways refused to take long ; 
university that still retains so many of its 
eighteenth century traditions. He accepted 
the college, and not the university, as his unit ; 
and he steadily strove to make the college 
more efficient for its limited purpose. The 
result is—Balliol as we know it: the most 
successful seminary that the world has seen for 
the production of legislators and lawyers, 
public servants, heads of houses, and men of 
varied accomplishments. The pick of the 
Snglish public schools, the hardest-working 
students of Glasgow, some of the more serious 
scions of the aristocracy, a few lads born in the 
lowliest class, selected candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service, and one or two genuine 
Orientals, have been brought together at the 
most impressionable period of life, and sub- 
jected to an influence which few cculd resist, 
especially when it coincided with the natural 
dictates of youthful ambition. It is true that 
Jowett ever preached ‘‘ plain living and high 
thinking” ; but he presented them not so much 
as their own reward, or as the necessary con- 
ditions of learning, but as the means to 
worldly success. Balliol men have been better 
than their instruction ; but who shall estimate 
how much the university has lost in exact 
scholarship and in original research ? 

The same practical and commonsense side of 
Jowett’s nature was shown in his contributions 
to literature. Though professor of Greek for 
nearly forty years, he did not conceive it his 
duty to represent the highest standard of 
Hellenic philology. The science of palaeo- 
graphy, the fine art of emendation, the dis- 
coveries of modern archaeology, were to him 
alike unknown and indifferent. Practically he 
gave no public lectures (though he did not 
exclude members of other colleges from his 
private teaching), nor did he ever edit an 
wneient text. But what was within his power 
and suited his tastes, that he did to a marvel. 
His translation of the whole of Plato, with 
introductions to the several dialogues, has 
already become a sort of English classic. 
Continuous labour for many years, and the 
ungrudging help of more than one pupil, were 
required before it took its final shape, in 
the third edition which appeared last spring. 
The elaborate essays may seem to be addressed 
only to scholars; but they are essential to the 
design, which was to interpret the flower of 
Greek philosophy to modern Englishmen. 
They have a further interest, as such life- 
work always must have, in revealing the mind 
of the author, which had become saturated 
with the metaphysics and the diction of Piato. 
The translation itself is a tour de force. All 
the artifices of rhetoric—the breaking up of 
sentences, the changing of the order of words, 
the use of conjunctions—are intentionally 
employed, in order to imitate faithfully not 
only the thought but also the style of the 
original, and yet read as idiomatic English. 
It may be that the study of Greek will ere long 
become rare in England, even at the univer- 
sities. If that time should arrive, Jowett’s 
Plato will at any rate permit our grandchildren 
to appreciate the supremest effort of imagina- 
tive prose, without the drudgery of learning 
the Greek grammar. Of the versions of 
Thucydides and of the Politics of Aristotle, it 
is not possible to speak in such high terms. 
Thucydides was always a favourite author with 
Jowett, by reason of its political lessons; but 
the peculiar style does not so easily adapt itself 
to his method of translation. 

It remains to say something about the man, 
apart from his work. For, as must always be 
the case with one who achieved so much in 
the world, the influence of personal character 
needs to be taken into consideration. It was 








impossible to be in Jowett’s company—even if, 
as sometimes happened, he did not open his 
mouth—without recognising that he was a 
remarkable man. That noble forehead with 
its nimbus of silver hair, that mild eye and 
cherubic countenance, that beautiful softness 
of hand, that small rotund figure clad in old- 
fashioned garb, that venerable bearing — all 
combined to make up a picture which no 
painter has adequately reproduced. Add the 
thin, small voice, the deliberate intonations 
that could be either bitter or sweet, the 
abrupt questionings that sometimes quivered 
like a dart, the intervals of silence that were 
yet more formidable, the wise maxims that 
come only from age and experience; and 
some part of the secret of Jowett’s charm will 
be understood. No Oxford don had a wider 
circle of acquaintance in the outer world ; none 
knew intimately so many generations of under- 
graduates. He possessed, in supreme measure, 
that power, invaluable to statesmen and 
generals, of penetrating the character of others 
at a glance. Of his exceeding kindness to 
individuals, and of his munificence when such 
was needed, it is not necessary to speak. His 
college stood to him in the place of a wife, and 
he took a paternal interest in the careers of its 
sons. Of theaffection with which they regarded 
him, some instances have been seen this very 
week. But there is no Oxford man, however 
much opposed he may have occasionally felt to 
Jowett’s teaching, who will not recognise, at 
the moment of his death, that the university 
has lost its grandest figure. J. 8. C. 





THE MASTER OF BALLIOL: A MEMORY. 


O aarp head ! O never-aging face ! 
O cheery hand-shake, wise and twinkling eye ! 
Ours until memory of all good shall die, 
Master, gone on before a moment’s space ! 
Our hearts are all at Oxford, see thee pace 
The green quadrangle, watch thee standing by 
That oriel window, whence philosophy 
Would pause to wonder at the chestnut’s grace, 
Or smile on young men’s frolic. Thou art dead ! 
But never dead thy daring still to prove 
The Truths men live by ; one against the world! 
Nor dead thy calm that met the tempest hurled, 
The quiet following of the Christ thy head, 
In deeds of pure self-sacrifice and love. 


H. D. RAWNSLeEY. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE great change that has come over the 
spirit and substance of the English Illustrated 
Magazine, under its new proprietors, is worth 
chronicling. It has been acquired by the 
owners of The Iilustrated London News, and 
is edited, from this present October number, 
by Sir William Ingram and Mr. Clement 
Shorter. Instead of being in a measure 
devoted to the somewhat prosaic chronicle of 
railway systems and the like, and to the 
inclusion of essays by people of title with little 
knowledge of how to write, it is, under the new 
editorship, suddenly alive with various interest. 
Some of the newer writers of individual mark 
are pressed into the service —Mr, Gilbert Parker, 
for instance, and Mr. Barry Pain. Even ‘the 
new humour” is represented by Mr. Robert 
Barr; while veteran hands, or hands familiarly 
known, like those of Mrs. Lynn Linton and 
Mr. Austin Dobson, are also rightly in evidence. 


In the Antiquary for October, Mr. H. C. 
Moore draws attention to the remains of a 
very interesting well recently found at 
Kenchester. We call it a well, for such we 
think it to be; but the writer, with praise- 
worthy archaeological caution, does not ex- 
press himself positively on the question. If it 


be really a well, it is, so far as we know, 
®& unique example, 


The bottom is formed 





of a single stone, pierced with a small 
round ~ yl BY. it Fe he — of 
steps only ially preserved, which, when 

rfect, must have had an octagonal form. 
Under this structure fiows a stream of water. 
It is now dry; but, as it is on a slope, it is 
evident that if the little runnel were drained, 
the well would fill with water. There are 
Roman remains in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, but Mr. Moore is of opinion—and we 


quite agree with him—that the well is 
of a more modern date. Mr. John Ward 
contributes an admirable paper on _ the 


Blackmore Museum at Salisbury, which is 
by no means so well known as it deserves to 
be. If it existed in a provincial town of 
France or Italy, it would be far more frequently 
visited by English folk. The collection is 
wonhutaliy rich in early American antiquities ; 
and there is a most valuable series of palaeo- 
lithic implements, gathered for the most part 
in those early days when it was still the 
fashion to shake the head and quote texts 
when anyone suggested that there were men in 
the land contemporary with the cave bear 
and the mammoth. Mr. Robert Blair figures 
and describes a Roman altar recent!y found 
at Lanchester, which gives us the name of 
a goddess of the Suevians not hitherto met 
with. There can be little doubt as to the 
reading Garmangabis. We trust someone 
will endeavour to interpret this strange name. 
Mr. James Hilton continues his gossipping 
papers on chronograms. The present one con- 
tains some curious English examples. 
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“Old Court Life in Spain,” by Frances 
Minto Elliot, in 2 vols.; ‘‘Secrets of the 
Prison-house: or, Gaol Studies and Sketches,” 
by Major Arthur Griffiths, with illustrations by 
George D. Rowlandson, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ About 
Orchids,” a chat, by Frederick Boyle, with 
coloured illustrations; ‘‘ Tonkin and Siam,” 
by Prince Henri D’Orleans, with 28 illustra- 
tions; ‘‘ Creatures of other Days,” by the Rev. 
H. N. Hutchinson, with illustrations by J. 
Smit; ‘‘Germany and the Germans: Social 
Life, Culture, Religious Life, &c., &c.,” by 
William Harbutt Dawson, in 2 vols.; ‘In 
a Land of the Mosques and the Marabouts,” 
by the Hon. Mrs. Greville-Nugent, illustrated ; 
‘*China and her Neighbours: France in Indo- 
China, Russia and China, India and Thibet, 
&e.,” by R. S. Gundry, with maps; “ Big 
Game Shooting : Travel and Adventures in the 
Congo Free State,” with illustrations ; 
“Dangers and Incidents of Foreign Field 
Sports,” by Colonel Pollok and Parker Gill- 
more, with illustrations; ‘‘ Round about the 
Crooked Spire,” by Albert J. Foster, with 
illustrations; ‘Jottings about Birds,” by 
Charles Dixon, with coloured frontispiece by 
J. Smit; ‘A Tour in Palestine and Syria,” by 
J. Brinton, with illustrations and map; 
“Aphorisms from the Synthetic Philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer”; ‘‘ Wood - working 
Positions,” by W. Nelson, with twelve illustra- 
tions by Herbert Cole ; ‘‘ Convivial Caledonia” : 
inns and taverns of Scotland, and some famous 
people who have frequented them, by Robert 
Kempt ; ‘‘ A Text-Book of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing,” by Wilfrid J. Lineham, illustrated ; 
“Elementary Design”: being » Theoretical 
and Practical Introduction in the Art of Decor- 
ation, by Richard G. Hatton, with 110 illustra- 
tions ; ‘““ Egyptian Art,” by Charles Ryan, with 
56 illustrations; ‘The Street of Human Habi- 
tations,’ by Mrs. Ray 8. Lineham, illustrated ; 
‘Our Ocean Railways: or, the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Development of Ocean Steam Navi- 
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gation,” by A. Fraser Macdonald, with maps 
and illustrations ; “‘ The Waif from the Waves” : 
a story of three lives, touching this world 
and another, by Canon Knox Little; ‘‘ Supple- 
jack: a Romance of Maoriland,” by R. Ward, 
with eight illustrations ; ‘‘The New Academe : 
an Educational Romance,” by Edward Harting- 
ton; ‘‘The Prophet John: a Romance,” by 
Frederick Boyle; ‘‘ Eight Stories in One 
Volume,” by W. Clark Russell and others, with 
sixteen illustrations. 

New Editions. — ‘Life Aboard a British 
Privateer in the Time of Queen Anne: being 
the Journal of Captain Woodes Rogers,’ with 
notes and illustrations by Robert C. Leslie; 
“Essays: Speculative and Suggestive,” by 
John Addington Symonds; ‘ Food: some 
Account of its Sources, Constituents, and Uses,” 
by Prof. A. H. Church; ‘Illustrations of 
the Principal Natural Orders of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, prepared for the Science and Art 
Department of Council of Education,” by Dr. 
D. Oliver, with 109 plates, by W. H. Fitch. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SEPTUAGINT VERSUS THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Il, 
The Athenaeum Club: Sept. 25, 1893. 
I propose to strengthen the contention for 
which I argued in my previous letter (ACADEMY, 
September 16) by an appeal to other evidence. 
I claim to have shown that the Septuagint 
version of Ezra and Nehemiah, and probably of 
Chronicles, and the same version of Daniel are 








superior in arrangement and authority to the 
Masoretic text of those books, which was 
tampered with, altered, and sophisticated by 
the Jewish Rabbis, and in all probability by 
the Rabbis of the school of Jamnia. In 
strengthening this position, it is very natural to 
turn to the Book of Job. I do not profess to 
have anything new to say in regard to that 
book, but merely to bring together, by way of 
illustration of my position, the important dis- 
coveries made in regard to it in recent years. 

Origen, in his Epistle addressed to Africanius, 
tells us how in his day the old Greek text of 
the Book of Job differed materially from the 
Hebrew version: that often the omissions 
consisted of three or four, and sometimes 
of fourteen, sixteen, and nineteen verses; 
and Jerome, in his preface to the Book of Job, 
tells us they amounted in all to 700 or 800 
verses. The passages which were found in the 
Hebrew but not in the Septuagint were sup- 
plied by Origen from the translation of Theo- 
dotion, and were marked by him in the Hexapla 
with an asterisk. Unfortunately, as in other 
cases, and as I mentioned in my previous letter, 
these asterisks dropped out in the great majority 
of MSS. ; and the text as arranged by Origen, 
without his notes of warning, was accepted as 
the true and original one. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the asterisks, in the case of the Book of 
Job, were preserved in more than one MS., 
notably in a Latin MS. now preserved at 
Tournay and in another in the Bodleian. The 
asterisks are also preserved in two Greek MSS., 
one in the Bibl. Nat. Colbert, 1952, and the 
other the Vatican MS. 346, and in the Ambrosian 
copy of the Syriac Hexapla published in fac- 
simile by Ceriani. 

It is a curious proof, however, of the length 
of time it sometimes takes before the import- 
ance of certain discoveries is realised that, so 
far back as 1693, Martiany refers to the first 
of the Latin MSS. just mentioned, which was 
originally at Marmontiers, as having been con- 
sulted by him for his edition of Jerome; and 
he tells us how it preserved the asterisks and 
oboli of Origen. The Bodleian MS. is referred 
to, and its peculiarities are pointed out, by Grabe 
in his edition of the Septuagint, published in 
1710. Lagarde, in mentioning these facts, 
remarks how curious it is that their meaning 
should not have been better appreciated ; but 
the fashion then was, especially among Pro- 
testant theologians, to treat the Septuagint as 
a corrupt text, and the Hebrew as alone of 
value. Hence the lack of insight into the 
conditions of the problem to be solved. Mean- 
while, the critics had been at work upon the 
Hebrew text of Job, and had divined that it 
was interpolated, and that portions of it, 
notably the discourses of Elihu, were by another 
hand, and formed no part of the original work. 
It was not, however, till 1863, in his well- 
known dissertation, entitled ‘‘De Indole ac 
ratione versionis Alexandrinae in interpretando 
libro Jobi,” that Bickell first clearly showed 
that the variations of the Hebrew text of Job, 
which include most of the passages to which 
modern criticism has taken exception, were 
the passages obelized by Origen, and that the 
original and pure text of the book must be 
sought in those parts of it which are not 
marked by asterisks in the five MSS. already 
cited. A similar conclusion was apparently 
arrived at independently by Mr. Hatch from an 
examination of the extracts from Job contained 
in the works of Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
wrote before Origen published his Hexapla. 

The case was made absolutely certain by 
another discovery. In the Moniteur de Rome 
for October 26, 1883, Monsignor Agapios Bsciai 
wrote to say he had discovered in the Library 
of the Propaganda at Rome a copy of the 
Sahidic or Thebaic version of Job, of which 


some leaves were afterwards found at Rome, 











and which was at once seen by Lagarde to be 
of the highest value, since it represents the 
Septuagint text before it was tampered with 
by Origen. Bickell had meanwhile subjected 
the text of Job to a close criticism, and had, in 
addition, shown from its poetical structure 
that the parts lacking in the true Septuagint 
version are later interpretations. 

This is, assuredly, very interesting in many 
ways, It confirms the view that, if we are to 
find a text of this Book free from sophistication, 
we must turn to the Septuagint, and not to 
the Hebrew version. It confirms the view that 
that version has been tampered with and 
altered by the Jewish Rabbis. ‘It confirms, 
pro tanto, the date when this sophistication took 
place ; namely, after the Septuagint version was 
made, and before the time when Aquila and 
Theodotion made their translations. And it 
seems to me that, in connexion with the several 
arguments which I have used in these letters, 
it brings the work home very nearly to the 
Jamnia school of Akiba. These alterations, as 
Mr. Dillonhas urged, were due partly to attempts 
“to blunt the sharp edge of the author's 
criticism, and render the poem palatable to 
Jewish orthodoxy by means of considerable 
excisions, and still more considerable interpola- 
tions, and the removal of glosses from the 
margins of the MSS. to the text.” 

If we turn from Job to the Book of Esther, 
we shall be constrained to the same conclusion. 
The Septuagint version of Esther contained 
several paragraphs and narratives not present 
in the Masoretic text. It has been the fashion, 
notably among Protestant divines, to attribute 
these differences to the corruption of the Septua- 
gint text; and in Protestant Bibles they are 
remitted to the Apocrypha. They seem to me 
to be precisely on the same lines as the so-called 
interpolations in Daniel, with this further im- 
portant element, that they were accepted by so 
orthodox and learned a Jew as Josephus as 
perfectly reliable, and used by him in his His- 
tory. We must remember, as I have said 
before, that Josephus, a Palestinian Jew 
attached to the Temple and belonging to the 
aristocracy among the priesthood, who was 
also a persona ingratissima among his own 
people in consequence of the attitude he had 
adopted towards the Romans, would not have 
dared to palm off some Alexandrian forgeries 
or interpolations, and insert them in a work 
whose serious and critical character is more and 
more accepted. Nor was there any motive for 
his doing so. It seems to me plain that, when 
he wrote, the Book of Esther as contained in 
the Septuagint recension was everywhere re- 
ceived in Palestine as the true text, and that, 
like the other Books to which I have referred in 
this correspondence, it was afterwards muti- 
lated for polemical or other purposes by the 
Jews. Among these alterations, it is not im- 
probable that we must put the substitution of 
Ahasuerus for Artaxerxes as the king whom 
Esther is said to have married. The matter is 
one of serious moment. At the Reformation 
the Protestants, in their anxious zeal to find a 
sheet-anchor for their Rule of Faith outside the 
authority which had previously prevailed, took 
upon themselves to decide, er cathedra, which 
parts of the Bible were canonical and which 
were not: that is to say, claimed a kind of 
inspiration and infallibility for themselves. 
The rule they followed was to discard the 
Catholic Bible in favour of the Bible of the 
Jews. If it can be shown that the Jewish 
Bible was deliberately altered and sophisticated 
by the Jews, ought Christians not to go back to 
older theories and to safer methods, and to 
accept both the canon and the contents of the 
Greek Bible as immeasurably superior to those 
of the Hebrew. I have not yet exhausted my 
subject, and you will have to tolerate me again. 

Henry H. Howorra. 
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| it fall more heavily uponmee. ForI did not beleive it 


A POLISH BOOK OF PRAYERS, 
Oxford : Sept 19, 1893. | 

My attention has been called by Mr. Madan, | 
of the Bodleian, to a beautiful volume on 
parchment in that library (Rawlinson MS., | 
N. C., 15857), which appears to have been the | 
book of private prayers of Wiadyslaw, the | 
king of Poland who was killed at the battle of 
Varna in 1444, hence sometimes called 
Warnenczyk. 

The prayers are chiefly addressed to Christ 
and the Virgin Mary, and abound with refer- 
ences to a magic crystal (cristallus) which had 
the property of exhibiting omnia que in mundo 
in terra uel sub terra sunt sub quatuor elementis 
contenta, and which is represented in trefoil 
shape on fol. 15-72. The young king, who 
speaks of himself as peccator, Christi famulus, 
&c., prays that by means of this magic crystal 
he may ascertain all that he wants to know sine 
omni fallacia et lesione corporis et animae. 

The book contains many miniatures beauti- 
fully executed. The king appears several 
times with the arms of Poland, the white eagle 
on a shield, and a sceptre. He is always repre- 
sented as a very young man—almost a boy— 
with a profusion of brown hair. The style of 
the manuscript and the portrait of the king 
seem to point to young Wladyslaw, who came 
to the throne when ten years of age, and was 
in his twenty-first year when he perished. 

At the end of the volume is a Latin 
epistle from a certain Johannes Ferrandus, 
a Jesuit, to a Dr. Guerinetus, dated 
Besangon, 1654, in which the _ writer 
attempts to identify the king with Wladyslaw 
Jagiello of Lithuania, who ascended the throne 
of Poland in 1386, when an adult and in con- 
sequence of his marriage with the heiress, 
Jadwiga. With this opinion I find it impossible 
to agree. 

At the end of the book is the following 
inscription by a former owner: Sum Jacobi 





Prine Bisuntini, J. V. Doctoris, 1630. Besides 
the miniatures there are beautifully illuminated 
borders and capitals in the manuscript. It has 
been summarily but accurately described by 
Mr. Madan in the Catalogue of Rawlinson MSS. 
W. R. Morritt. 








ABRAHAM COWLEY AT THE RESTORATION, 
Oxford; Sept. 6, 1893. 


The following correspondence illustrates the 
position of Abraham Cowley at the Restoration. 
The offence for which he had to apologise was his 
disposition to acquiesce in and accept Cromwell’s 
government, shown by his preface to the collec- 
tion of his poems published in 1656. Sprat 
laboriously apologises for Cowley’s conduct 
in this respect (see page 4 of the account of the 
life and writings of Cowley, in the folio of his 
works published in 1700). The poet’s own 
apology is of more interest; and the fact of 
Ormonde’s intercession on his behalf is, to the 
best of my knowledge, unknown to his bio- 
graphers. The letters are derived from the 
Carte MSS, in the Bodleian Library. 

C,. H. Firra. 








I. 
[Mr. Cowley to the Marquis of Ormonde. | 


** My Lord 

** Having bin told by Mr. Clifford of the favour- | 
able expression your Excellence was pleased to 
make concerning mee, I think it very unfit either 
to omit or deferre my most humble thanks for 
them. It was a Consolation that came most 
seasonably to releive in some measure that great 
affliction which his Majesties displeasure had 
brought upon mee. And as your Excellencies | 


former goodnes might greatly give mee hopes of it | 
now upon this; occasion, soe that of his Majestie 
gave mee soe little fear of this misfortune, as made | 


had bin possible for mee ever to doe any thing 
even by mistake (soe farre was I from evill inten- 
tions) that might give offence to his Majesty, 


| whose service I always accounted the Cheife Duty, 


and favour the cheife Happines of my Life. But 
though I am fally satisfyed in conscience of the 
uprightnes of my own sence in those [two] or 
three Lines which have bin received in one so 
contrary to it, and though I am sure all my 
actions and conversation in England have 
commented upon them according to that 
sence of mine, and not according to 
the interpretations of others, yet because 
it seems they are capable of being understood 
otherwise then I meant them, I am willing to 
acknowledge and repent them as an Errour, 
Hopeing that his Majesty to whom God has given 
soe great and necessary occasions of Clemency, 
and a bounty of Nature fitted and proportionable 
to them and who appears soe ready to forgive his 
most outrageous Enemies, will pardon the slip of 
that man’s pen in one expression, who calls 
Almighty God to witnes that hee never Did, Spoak, 
or Thought, any thing to the prejudice either of 
his Majesties person, or interests, and who on the 
contrary has made it the whole busines of his life 
according to the utmost of his capacity to serve 
both. And I doe soe farre, My Lord, comfort 
myselfe with the opinion of your beleife in this 
point, that I hope you will please to represent it 
to his Majesty, and doe therein not onely a great 
justice in respect of my Innocency, but in 
respect too of my present trouble of mind, the 
greatest Charity to, 
se M Lo 


rd, 
‘© Your Excellencies most humble and 
** and most obedient servant, 
** Paris, Decemb. 26, ** A. CowLey. 
*€1659.”" 
Il. 


[The Marquis of Ormonde to Mr. Cowley]. 
** Bruxells, the 17th of Jan., 1660. 

“ Sir 

**T give soe much beleefe to what you say to mee 
in yours of the 26 of the last, of the affliction the 
King’s displeasure towards you, gives you, that if 
I had not been indisposed in my health, you had 
by one of the two last: posts received this confirma- 
tion of what Mr. Clifford told you, of the part I 
take in your trouble, and of my desire to have it 
removed ; that you receiveing the consolation you 
professe soe much to neede, his Majestie might 
againe have the advantage of your service and I 
the greate pleasure of your correspondence, and 
conversation, freed from any apprehension of 
undecency towards him; and the discourse I held 
with Mr. Clifford was not without a designe to 
draw something from you, that might give me 
opportunity and meanes to serve you to those ends ; 
And though I cannot say your letter comes fully 
home to my hopes in that particular, yet it mani- 
fests such a disposition towards it, that it 
encourages me freely to tell you what in my sense, 
and what only, can redeeme you from the prejudice, 
the ambiguity, at least, of those lines have brought 
upon you; and that is, that if they have another 
then a very pernitious sense to the King and all his 
hopes, even to the ende of his life, you would finde 
meanes by some addresse to the Kinge to make it 
as publique as those lines have beene, but if they 
be not capable of such an interpretation as hath 
been industriously and yet hitherto unsuccessfully 
sought for by your reall frends, then certainely an 
ingenuous and frank recantation, and such an 
addresse as may expresse your repentance for them, 
will not misbecome you, nor I hope miss the effect 


| you wish they should have upon his Majestie, since 
| he wants not that propention to clemency that is 


soe necessary for him. When either of these shall 
come to my hands, I will present them with all 
the advantage my witt can suggest to me, being 
very realy 
‘** Your very affectionate servant, 
‘* ORMONDE.” 
III. 
[An extract of the letter of the 21st of Feb. [?] 
to the Ld. Jermyn concerning Mr. Cowley. | 
** At the end of this cypher it will be proper to 
assure you that I have not been wanting in what 
you recommended to me, concerning Mr. Cowley, 





from whom haveing received an addresse soone 
after the Kings coming hither, I made all the use 
I could of it for his advantage and from what the 
King said to me, I framed the best advice I could 
give him to redeeme himselfe from the generall 
scandall taken at those unlucky lines ; but haveing 
not since heard from him, I conclude that either 
he is contriveing something answerable to what I 
proposed, or that he thinkes not fitt to take that 
way. The matter standing thus I have not spoken 
to the King since your last, nor will do till I 
heere againe from you upon the knowledge I give 
you of what is past. God keepe you.’’ 


IV. 


[Lord Jermyn to the Marquis of Ormonde. } 
** Paris, Feb. 19. 

**T adde this to my former ones onely to thank 
you abundantly for your favor to me in the behalf 
of Cowly and your great goodnes to him if Iam 
not too partiall he is a very proper subject for the 
King’s forgivennes and by this second leter he 
sends you will discearn he is farre from justifying 
the error of his words of his preface he onely 
justifies himself from the malice of them and he 
cannot doe otherwise without ofending God and 
and his conscience for without doubt ke had noe 
mallice I hope this leter will furnish you the 
means of finishing that whiche you have begun 
that I might have the liberty to imploy him and 
the help of his service for I really want it for the 
good of the Kings if I be good for any thing in 
it. I pray God of heaven keepe you.”’ 

Vv. 

[Mr. Cowley to the Marquis of Ormonde. | 

‘* My Lord, 

**T did not with more earnestness beseech 
your lordship that you would interpose in my 
behalf for the removeall of his Majesties dis- 
ca, then I doe now that you wouid please to 

lieve that I am as sensible of the obligations 
which my Lord tells me I have to your Lordship in 
this particular as any man can bee for any thing 
that can bee donne for him. The truth is, my 
Lord, that, being with all the reason and all the 
affection of my soule zealously carried to his 
Majestyes service, as the misfortune to have 
offended him took away (as soon as I knew it) all 
y® comfort of my life, soe I believe if it had 
continued, my Life it selfe would not have bin 
proof against it. It is with great reluctancy that 
I dare not venture to write to his Majesty, but the 
hope I have that your Lordship will say something 
better for me then I could doe myselfe makes mee 
beleive it happy for mee that I dare not doe soe. 
1 hope to kisse his Majestyes hands about a month 
hence at London, and to give your Lordship my 
humble thanks for haveing obtained mee the 
liberty to doe it. I remit to that time (because 
truly I imagine it very near) those expressions 
which I owe to you, how much I am, 

“My Lord, 
** Your Lordship’s most humble and 
‘*most obedient Servant, 
** Paris, March 2, ** A. CowLry. 
*€ 1660. 

‘*[Addressed| For His Excellency the Marquis 

[ m = Ormond. . 2 st 
‘*( Endorsed | Mr. Cowley’s. Dat. 2 March } jp. ») 

} is” Rec. GApr. § 1660. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ VERDIGRIS.” 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : Sept. 19, 1893. 

The word “ verdigris” is commonly explained 
in English dictionaries as meaning (literally) 
either ‘‘ green of gray” (Fr. vert de gris—‘‘ so 
called from its colour between green and gray,” 
Richardson) or ‘‘ green of brass” (Low Lat. 
viride aeris). The latter term Skeat (Concise 
Etymological Dictionary, i882) states to have been 
‘the usual name in alchemy” for verdigris. 
Both he and Richardson mention a Fr. verderis, 
apparently on the authority of Cotgrave. No 
such word, however, is given either in Littré or 
in Godefroy. The term ‘viride aeris” is used 
by Albertus Magnus. He wrote a chapter on 
it, which is quoted from in the Theatrum 
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Chemicum (1660), as Prof. Skeat points out in 
his notes on the ‘‘ Chanoun Yemanne’s Tale.” 

Littré, who quotes (s.v. vert-de-gris) the 
ancient forms verte grez (thirteenth century) and 
vert de grice (fourteenth century), says: ‘‘ La 
forme la plus ancienne est verte grez, qui peut- 
étre doit se décomposer en vert aigret, le verd 
produit par l’aigre, l’acide.” Skeat says (Joc. cit.): 
** Verte grez is lit. ‘ green grit,” a substitution (as 
I think) for O.F. verderis, ‘ verdigrease’ Cot. 
(the correct form).” 

M. Paul Meyer, however, pointed out as 
long ago as 1877 (in his notes to M. Léopold 
Pannier’s edition of Le Débat des Hérauts 
d’ Armes de France et d’ Angleterre, published by 
the Société des Anciens Textes Francais), that 
originally the word was in all probability vert 
de Gréece (“* green of Greece”), a form which 
occurs in the Livre des Mestiers (a book of 
Franco-Flemish dialogues composed in the 
fourteenth century), as well as in the Anglo- 
Norman Vie de Saint Gilles (written about 
1170) : 

* Sinopre, azur et vert de Grece, 
Zucre, canel, et licorece’’ (vv. 853-4). 


“Grecian blue and green” appear to have 
been among the stock oriental wares in the 
middle ages. They figure together again in a 
list of commodities sold by Syrian merchants 
in the street of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
wich M. Paul Meyer has printed quite recently 
(‘‘ Notice sur un MS. d’Orléans” in Notices et 
Extraits des MSS. de la Bibliotheque nationale, 
be. ; Paris, 1893) from the fragment of a MS. 


. (twelfth century) discovered by M. Loiseleur in 


the binding of an old book in the Bibliothéque 
d'Orléans : 


‘* Endreit la rue est del Sepulchre 
U Surian vendent lu czucre. 
Azzor grezzeis et orpiment, 
. Vert, vermeillon, entoskement. . .”’ 
(II. vv. 17-18, 27-28.) 


M. Paul Meyer (to whom I am indebted for 
a copy of the above) has now no doubt about 
the identity of ‘‘ vert-de-gris” with ‘“‘ vert de 
Gréce.” Ina note on the foregoing passage he 
speaks of the vert there mentioned as being 
‘**sans doute le vert-de-gris ou verdet, sub- 
stance colorante que l’on faisait originairement 
venir de Gréce. Vert-de-gris  signifie 
proprement ‘ vert de Gréce.’” 

By this etymology the otherwise somewhat 
puzzling g in ‘“verdigris” is satisfactorily 
accounted for. The earlier English form of 
the word was ‘‘verdigrease’”’ (Cotgrave), or 
‘“‘ verdegreese’’ (Holland, in his Plinie, where 
he also speaks of ‘Cyprian verdegris ’’). 
Chaucer employs the forms ‘‘ vertgrees” and 
“ verdegres,”” 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 








‘*YORK AND LANCASTER.” 
Banff, Alyth, N.B.: Sept. 25, 1893. 

The late number of the English Historical 
teview contains a notice of my ‘‘ Lancaster 
and York,” for which I feel much obliged. 
It awards a considerable measure of praise, 
which is always grateful, and offers a certain 
number of criticisms and suggestions, by some 
of which, at any rate, I hope to profit. 

Thus, I admit that in January 1450, Queen 
Isabella was not at Reading, but at Sonning ; 
and I agree that the sitting of Parliament in 
which Marks or Merkes, Bishop of Carlisle, 
appeared, was not held on October 27 as stated 
in my book. But on reconsidering the evidence, 
I come to the conclusion that the sitting 
should be referred, not to October 28, as sug- 
gested by the reviewer, but to October 30, 
when the Parliament Rolls record a sitting, no 
sitting being noticed either on the 27th or the 
28th. In all other respects I adhere to my 





account of the sitting. It is clear, both from 
the Bishop’s speech and from other evidence, 
that he had been set at liberty before that day. 
Again, I readily accept Llanbadarn as the place 
indicated by the ‘‘ Lampador” of the records ; 
and likewise Coyty for ‘‘ Coify.” But I refuse 
to believe that the bodies of the dead at the 
battle of Shrewsbury ‘‘ covered a space of three 
miles” ; or that the field of that or any other 
action is to be extended to the farthest point at 
which any fallen straggler may be proved to 
have been buried. I admit that I have not 
made out satisfactorily the changes of govern- 
ment at Mauléon de Soule between the years 
1446 and 1449. I can only say that French 
scholars writing specifically about the recon- 
quest of Guienne have not made out as much as 
IT have. 

It is possible that both Vallet de Viriville 
and de Beaucourt may be wrong in giving 1429 
as the year of Queen Margaret’s birth, and that 
it really was 1430. As she was born on or before 
March 25, the mistake might easily be made. 
But I have not access to the original authority 
to see if he begins his year at Easter, or on the 
25th March, or on the Ist January. On the 
other hand, I think it probable that I am quite 
right in placing Margaret’s adventure with the 
robber in 1460, and not in 1462 or 1463. The 
incident appears to me to be clearly connected 
with the robbery of her goods narrated by the 
English writers under the year 1460, and in 
connexion with her flight into Wales. She 
was never near that part of the country in 1462 
or 1463. Chastellain only brings the incident 
in under the year 1463, because it was in that 
year that Margaret told the story to the Duchess 
of Bourbon ; and he doubtless, having heard it 
then or soon afterwards, entered it at once in his 
MS., which was always written up close to 
date. Again, with respect to Margaret’s doings, 
I ought, no doubt, to have said that more than 
a fortnight, not ‘‘more than three weeks,” 
elapsed between her reaching Rouen and her 
reaching England—a palpable oversight, as the 
exact dates are given by me. 

I need not trouble the world with more of 
such petty slips; but I must say a word on the 
numbers of English armies, a point on which I 
feel strongly. I may be disposed to minimise, 
but I must call attention to the fact that my 
conclusions are based, not on a few isolated 
extracts, but on a long series of most 
authoritative documents, all telling the same 
tale, all hanging together. An English army 
for foreign service in the fifteenth century 
consists of 1000, 1200, 1500, 2000, 2500 men; an 
army with a royal leader gets up to 5000 men. 
In two or three instances, after extraordinary 
efforts, we find some 10,000 men got together. 
These are the figures given by Record evidence. 
The reviewer charges me with ignoring the 
important fact that each lance or man-at-arms 
was attended by a little train of armed 
followers; he then refers to ‘‘ varlets and 
pages,” and ends by boldly asserting that the 
number of lances in the Agincourt campaign 
‘‘should be multiplied by something between 
four and six if we would get the real number 
of the heavy armed (!) troops who fought.” 
I trust, if only for the sake of the pupils who sit 
under the reviewer’s chair, that all this does 
not mean that he still entertains the old notion 
of the lance fournie attended by five or six 
varlets, pages, or what not, as the military 
unit. The notion, though still entertained by 
Sir Harris Nicolas in his Agincourt, is absolutely 
without foundation with reference to the com- 
position of English armies of the fifteenth 
century. The only military attendants on the 
English lance were the archers who enlisted 
under him; and the normal ratio in the time of 
Henry V. was three archers or ‘“‘ bows”’ to one 
spear or lance, with a tendency towards in- 


crease in the number of the archers. Of course, 





I need not inform the reviewer that the 
archers were not heavy armed troops. After 
the siege of Honfleur, the gentlemen rather fell 
back, and so there appear to have been only 
900 lances to some 3000 archers at Agincourt. 
These are the numbers of the extant muster 
rolls. The large numbers of the horses 
are also established by Record evidence ; 
the numbers of their attendants are not 
recorded, because they were not in the king’s 
pay, and were not combatants. If the reviewer 
is not content with the evidence I have collected, 
I can refer him to the recent work of two 
French scholars, who have gone over part of 
the ground traversed by me with fuller research 
than I could give to any one portion of the 
Hundred Years’ War. In L’ Armée Anglaise 
vaincue par Jeanne D’ Arc, Messrs. de Molandon 
and de Beaucorps come on both the above 
points to exactly the same conclusion that I 
do. They scout the old notion of the lance 
JSournie, and they declare that they can find no 
reason to believe that any but the regulation 
lances and archers ever took part in the English 
engagements. As a parallel case I would 
point to our Indian armies, where I have 
always understood that the number of camp- 
followers is excessive. Were any of these 
men allowed to fall into line at Mudki or 
Sobraon, or anywhere else ” 
J. H. Ramsay. 








MONTROSE’S LINES TO HIS WIFE. 
London: Sept. 29, 1893. 

I observe that in a notice of my story, 7'he 
Two Lancrofts, your raviewer accuses me of 
misquoting from Montrose’s lines. The error 
is his; for the form of the couplet which I have 
given— 

** T’ll make thee glorious by my pen, 
And famous by my sword ’’— 


is supported by the oldest broadsheets, notably 
by that in the Roxburghe Collection. If less 
logical, it is more euphonious than the alterna- 
tive reading : 
‘** T’ll make thee famous by my pen, 
And glorious by my sword.”’ 
C. F. Keary. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Oct. 8, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘The Boot 
Industry,” by Mr. James Branch. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: ‘ Holiday Notes on the Ethical 
Movement,” by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 

Mowpay, Oct.9, 8 p.m. Library Association: ‘‘The Place 
of Libraries in relation to Elementary, Secondary, and 
Higher Education,”’ by Mr. W. E. A. Axon. 

8p.m. Royal Academy : ‘‘ Anatomy—Introduction,” 
by Prof. W. Anderson. 

Turspay, Oct. 10,6 p.m. London Institution: “The Prin- 
ciples of Commercial Geography applied to the British 
Empire,” II., by Dr. H. R. Mull. 

Tuvrspay, Oct. 12,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Anatomy, the 
Upper Extremity,’’ I., by Prof. W. Anderson. 

Faipay, Oct. 18,7 p.m. London Amateur Scientific Society : 
ee: * Parasitism, Commensalism, c ,”’ by 


SCIENCE. 
THE HISTORY OF THE VULGATE IN FRANCE. 
Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers 
Siécles du Moyen Age. Par Samuel Berger. 


Mémoire couronné par l'Institut. (Paris: 
Hachette.) 


M. Samvet Bercer, in the volume before 
us, gives us the results of earnest and well- 
directed research, extending over many 
years, covering many countries, and carried 
on by a scholar peculiarly fitted for the 
task. The history of the Vulgate in the 
first half of the Middle Ages is difficult to 
trace, because we have no materials for it 
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beyond those contained in the Biblical MSS. 


themselves. Why and how it was that the 
text had become corrupt by the beginning 
of the ninth century, what influences had 
caused the degeneration—this we can only 
ascertain by collating the MSS. before that 
time, arranging them in groups, and assign- 
ing, where possible, a local origin to each 
type of text; and, for a large number 


of Vulgate MSS., M. Berger has done this | 


with a completeness and exactness which 
leave nothing to be desired. 

Unfortunately his area of study, as indi- 
cated by the title of his book, Histoire de 
la Vulgate en France, excludes a critical 
examination of those early MSS. which do 
not seem to have influenced the French 
text; and, consequently, some MSS. whose 
texts present the most difficult critical pro- 
blems are passed over—the Codices Ful- 
densis, Forojuliensis, and Perusinus, the 
Gospels at Milan (Amb. ©. 39 inf.), all 
probably of the sixth century, and the 
Harley Gospels (Harl. 1775) of the sixth 
or seventh, are the earliest in date and 
among the most valuable in text that we 
have, and yet they are not discussed in 
M. Berger’s book; and the student who 
reads it must bear in mind that he is study- 
ing the history of the Vulgate in one par- 
ticular country, not its history as a whole. 

The limitations of the work were perhaps 
inevitable ; but, within these limits, M. 
Berger’s work is of the very highest order. 
He published in 1887 a short but valuable 
essay on this subject, entitled De I listoire 
de la Vulgate en France, describing that 
history during the Carolingian period as 
a long struggle between a pure type of 
text entering France from the British Isles, 
and a corrupt type entering from Spain. 
The present work of over 400 pages is a 
amplification and a detailed proof of the 
theory, maintained in the former. The 
streams of text and the courses by which 
they entered France from the north and the 
south, their conjunction in the centre, and 
the type of text which resulted from them, 
are all clearly traced out. On the one hand, 
the Irish, those “‘ missionaries by birth and 
by vocation,” exercised a deep influence on 
the French text; on the other, the Visi- 
gothic Empire, in occupying a part of 
France, left traces of its rich civilisation 
behind it, in religion and literature as well 
as in other points. 

From the very first, Jerome’s Vulgate in 
the New Testament must have stood a slight 
chance of being correctly transmitted. M. 
Berger well points out in his earlier chapters 
the different fates which the Old and New 
Testaments encountered in Gaul. Jerome’s 
Old Testament quickly popularised itself ; 
before his time the acquaintance of the 
Latin nations with it was slight. But the 
New Testament was familiar to them of old 
in numerous and varied old Latin recen- 
sions—‘‘ tot exemplaria pene quot codices ” 
—and to these they naturally clung with 
affection; and thus, in such Latin }athers 
as Avitus of Vienne and Gregory of Tours, 
we find a comparatively pure Vulgate Old 
Testament side by side with a New Testa- 
ment strongly mingled with pre-Hieronymian 
elements. 
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made at the end of the eighth and beginning 
of the ninth centuries, those of Theodulf 
and Alcuin. These are treated at length 
and in detail by M. Berger; that of Theo- 
dulf, we believe, for the first time, though M. 
Delisle had previously called attention to it 
in his excellent essay, Les Bibles de Théodulfe 
(Paris, 1879), and had indicated the MSS. 
in which the revision wrs contained ; and 
the Alcuinian recension has been examined 
by Dr. Corssen in his careful monograph 
on the Zrierer Adahandschrift (Leip., 1889), 
to which M. Berger acknowledges his 
indebtedness. Theodulf, though Bishop of 
Orleans, was a Visigoth by birth, and his 
recension was a return to the old Spanish 
traditions and learning. It is preserved in 
two Bibles, written in an exquisite and 
minute ninth century hand, now respectively 
at Paris (B.N. Lat. 9,380) and at Puy; so 
exact is the resemblance between them that, 
as M. Delisle observes, many pages look 
almost like proof-sheets struck off from the 
same type. In these MSS. there are strong 
Spanish characteristics : such forms as quum, 
quur, sequutus occur constantly ; the arrange- 
ment of the books in the Bible, and the 
prefaces to many of them, are such as are 
found in the Spanish MSS. ; while the type 
of text is also mainly Spanish, though 
mixed at times with that current in the 
South of France. A British Museum MS. 
(Addit. 24,142), from the monastery of St. 
Hubert in the Ardennes, strongly resembles 
the Theodulfian Bibles in handwriting, and 
has been corrected throughout in accordance 
with their text. We hoped that M. Berger 
would have given us a somewhat longer 
discussion on this MS., and especially on 
the type of text presented by the first hand. 

Alcuin’s revision was undertaken at the 
desire of Charles the Great. Its main objects 
were no doubt grammatical purity, and an 
assimilation of the Biblical text to that in 
use in the Church services. But whereas 
Theodulf called to his aid the Spanish tradi- 
tions, Alcuin relied on the North British 
MSS., with which he was familiar from his 
early life and education in York, and his 
recension is thus marked by strong British 
elements. We venture to think, also, though 
M. Berger does not mention this, that he 
must have occasionally emended from the 
Greek ; we have met with more than one 
obvious Alcuinian correction in the Gospels, 
which seems capable of explanation only on 
this supposition. 

The grand ‘Bibles de luxe” of the 
Alcuinian schools at Tours receive ample 
treatment at M. Berger’s hands. Externally, 
they form a magnificent group of MSS., all 
closely resembling each other ; in text, they 
vary indefinitely. They were produced in 
vast number and with great rapidity, and 
many of them were apparently, in the 
exigencies of haste, copied from the first 
exemplar at hand, so that they by no means 
all present an Alcuinian text. The more 
important MSS. of the Vulgate anterior to 
these recensions are described at length, 
under headings which speak for themselves : 
‘* Les textes primitifs,” ‘‘ Les anciens textes 
Francais,” ‘‘ Saint-Gall et Italie du Nord,” 





Two great recensions of the text were 


&e. Their characteristics, both textual and 
palaeographical, are examined, and the 
groups into which they form themselves 





indicated, while an appendix at the end of 
the book gives us a second technical descrip- 
tion of every MS. discussed. We venture 
to think that this is a defect in the arrange- 
ment of the volume. It has entailed upon 
the author the labour of describing all his 
MSS. twice, and the lines of his argu- 
ments as to the character of their texts 
are a little confused and hidden by the 
amount of space spent on their appear- 
ance and history. Had these descriptions 
been kept quite separate, we think his 
reasoning would have gained in continuity 
and clearness, and a certain amount of 
space would have been saved. This is, 
however, a mere criticism on the form, not 
on the matter, of the book. The student 
who examines the list may rest assured that 
now for the first time he is presented with 
an adequate catalogue of all the more im- 
portant Vulgate MSS. Of previous lists, 
De Long, in the first edition (1723) of his 
Bibliotheca Sacra, enumerated 178 MSS. ; in 
the later edition, by Masch, this list was, 
unfortunately, omitted, for it is by far 
the fullest catalogue we have hitherto 
possessed, though many of the MSS. are 
late and comparatively unimportant, nor 
are they always easy to identify. Of other 
lists, Vercellone’s and our own Bishop 
Westcott’s, though excellent in their way, 
were confessedly temporary and partial 
attempts. Scrivener’s third edition enumer- 
ated barely eighty MSS., many of which 
were disposed of in haifaline. M. Berger’s 
list comprises over 250 MSS., described 
with accuracy and conciseness; and the 
student who wishes to examine any MS. 
for himself in this or that library will 
know beforehand its size, date, what 
previous writers have studied it, and what 
its present name and library number is— 
no small advantage, as our own experience 
can testify. 

But on almost all matters connected with 
the Vulgate the book is a perfect store- 
house. Few books, we fancy, have ever 
contained, for their size, so much first-hand 
information, Nearly every page has a note 
collecting and digesting the study of years. 
We may especially refer to the footnote with 
regard to the text in 2 Macc. xii. 46 (on 
p. 23), which seems to us a model of patient 
research and able arrangement; while the 
short statement on p. 38, that ‘the only 
MSS. which omit this verse { John v. 4] are, 
in addition to the ‘ Italian’ texts anterior to 
Jerome, sang. harl.* arm. durm., CCCC. 197, 
and Wiirzburg 67,” deserves to be ranked 
with Bentley’s famous verdict on Astypalaea 
of Crete. It is, indeed, the diligence and 
accuracy which we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with Germany; but handled with an 
ease and presented with a grace of style 
that are peculiarly French. 

H. J. Wuire. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TRISH MSS. AT BRUSSELS. 
University College, Liverpool. 
The collection of Irish MSS. in the Biblio- 
théque Royale at Brussels, the largest on the 
continent, has never yet been described in an 
adequate manner. e account of it given by 
Bindon in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
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Academy (vol. iii., pp. 477—502), as long ago 
as 1847, is meagre and inaccurate. During a 
short stay at Brussels the other day I carefully 
went through two of the most important MSS. 
of the collection, and now submit the results to 
the readers of the ACADEMY, the only medium 
of communication in this country for those 
interested in Celtic studies. 


Vol. iv. (2324—40) is a quarto ew MS. con- 
sisting of two parts, written throughout by Michael 
O’Clery. 

Part i., fo. la—7a. Ag so sios na bliadhna inro- 
tionnsgnadh mainistreacha uird S. Froinseis i 
nErinn doréir an chruinnigthe 7 an teglamtha 
dorinne an tathair Froinsias ua Mathgamhna an 
trath dobhi ’na phrovinnsial, &c. 

Fo. 10b—11b. Drong dona daoinibh as oirdercu 
dobi isin senchus i nErinn et bliadhna a mbaisi 
doréir na leabar annaladh. This list of famous 
persons begins a.p. 677 with Ceannfaoladh mac 
Ailella, and ends 1168 with Flannacan ua Dubthaig. 

Fo. 13a. Betha Phadraig. 

Fo. 24a. Betha Bhrighde. 

Fo. 35a—43b. Betha Fionncon naoimh annso .i. 
Fioonchu Bhri Gobhann (17 chapters). 

Fo. 44a—46b. Cuimmin Conneire’s poem on ths 
saints of Ireland, printed by Kelly, Calendar of 
Trish Saints, p. 160. 

Fo. 48a—54b. Betha Coimin Foda (19 chapters). 

Fo. 56a—58b. As Fleidh Dhiin na nGédh 
dobenadh an begin so ar espoc Earc Slaine. 

Fo. 59a—62a. De S. Ronano mac Beruigh as 
Eachtra Suibhne. This includes the story of 
Suibne’s death. 

Fo. 62b. Ar Moling as seinleabhruibh Gaoidelge. 
A disgusting story about Moling and a leper. 

Fo. 67a. De verbis Colmain mac Obone. 

Ib. Caillech dorad a mac do Moling. Finnat a 
-—~ ~ The same story is found LL. p. 284b. 

0. 67b: 


Lorica Choluim Cille incipit. 
Sciath Dé do nim umum ar bith cé, &c. 


The same poem in L. Br., p. 262b. 
Fo. 68a. Celtair di Ohil[{l] Diarmata Innsi 
Clothrann incipit. 


Beitt gom snadhadh 
ar gach ngabad, Xc. 
The same poem in L. Br., p. 262a. 

Fo. 69a. De confesione Sancte Ciarane. Pec- 
caui et multiplicata sunt peccata mea super 
numerum harene maris, &c. 

Fo. 74a. Firt amhra 6 Chiaran et o Finden et 
geinemhain Aoda Sliine sunn beos. This is fol- 
lowed on fo. 75a by the poem beginning Cachtsus 
rosalt in righain, which has been edited from LU. 
and LL. by Windisch in the Berichte der Kinigl. 
Sichs. gesellschaft der wissenschaften, 1884, p. 196. 

Fo. 77a. Tri briathra doratt Corpmac mac 
Quilennain .i. nach biad enadhaig rea lind gan tri 
neithe do denum .i. cen ni do ti ul 7 cen 
ilceola anaitenta d’eistecht 7 gan iarmeirge duth- 
rachtach do denum, &c. 

Fo. 78a—85b. Incipit Cain Adamnain ar slicht 
senlibuir Ratha Both. Another copy of this is 
in Rawl. B. 512, fo. 48a, 1. (See Stokes, Tripartite 
Life, p. xxi.) 

Fo. 86a. Ciaran cecinit : 

An rim, a ri an richid rain, 
corbam etal isin dail, &c. 

Vo. 89a—100a. Betha Meic Creiche. 

Fo. 10la—104b. Beatha Eimhin, containing 
among other poems the Laid cluicc Eimine, 
beginning : 

An cloccin sa na riogh riadh 
targaidh duthaine diombuan, 
ni g¢bha talmain ni nemh 
nach anmain forsmbenfaidher. 


a copy of this poem is in R. I. A. 23, P. 3, 
0. 17a. 

Part ii. fo. la—Ga. Betha Mochua Balla (24 
chapters). 

Fo. 6a. Bladh do bheathaidh Baoithin. Another 
copy is in Rawl. B. 512, fo. 142a, 2. 

Fo. 6b—7a. The Life of Dunchad tia Brain. 


Fo. 7b>—16a. Beatha Fionnchua Brigobhann (20 
chapters). See Stokes, Lives, p. 347. 
Fo. 16b—22a. Betha Bharrw 6 Chorcaigh (27 


Fo. 22b—23b. Betha Crannatan. 

Fo. 24a—28a. Betha Molacca meic Duibhdlighidh 
(20 chapters). 

Fo. 29a—32a. Betha Finain confessoir (24 
chapters). 

Fo. 33a—40a. Betha Ailbhe (42 chapters). 

Fo. 40b—44b. Betha Abain (24 chapters). 

Fo. 45a—49b. Betha Mochuda (29 chapters). 

Fo. 50a—52b. Betha Fursa (3 chapters). 

Fo. 52b. Fechtus dia ndeachaid anti naomh- 
Ruadan for cuairt cleircechta go righ Eoganachta 
Caisil .i. Eochaid mac Maiilugra, &c. Ends fo. 53a. 

Fo. 53b—59a. Betha Ceallaigh epscoiy et a 
mhartra sonda. This is an extract made from 
L. Br., p. 272b, and very valuable as supplying 
the numerous lacunae in that MS. 

Fo. 60a—110b. Betha Medhécc Ferna (78 
chapters). 5 

Fo. 1lla—118a. Betha Cholmain LEala (7 
chapters). 

Fo. 118b—133b. Betha Senain Insi Cathaig. 

Fo. 133b—149a. Another version of the life of 
Sen4n. 4 

Fo. 149a—155b. Beccan do Chain Einde Arann 
annso. 

Comharba Einde go ccli 

dlighidh Eire acht madh énndin, 

as leis gan bréicc osin soir 

gonuicce an nGrcicc oirtheraigh, c. 


Fo. 156a—165b. Incipit Betha Chaimin Insi 
Cealtra i ndan. 
Caimin dodhechaid dar muir 
iar sioladh creidme is crabuidh, 
do dheoin an richid rindaigh 
dar in bfairrge nglaislindaigh, &c. 


Fo. 166a—169b. Betha Caoimghin. 

Fo. 170a—178b. Betha Cacimhghin annso doréir 
mar dosccribh manach ff’ deiscipal do féin hi darb 
ainm Solamh. 

Fo. 179a—194b. Betha Mochemocc. 

Fo. 195a—246b. Betha Chaillin, containing the 
Fis Caillin (fo. 240b). 


The second MS. which I examined is num- 
bered vol. xi. (4190—4200), likewise a paper 
quarto written by Michael O’Clery. 


Fo. la—25b. Bladh bhece do bhethaid et d’ fer- 
toibh nem Brighde sunn. Identical with the Life 
in the Book of Lismore, edited by Stokes, Lives, 


p. 34. 
Fo. 26a—26b. Don scrin Adhamhnin cecinit. 
See Reeves’s Columba, p. xiii. 
Fo. 27a—28b. Some extracts from the Annals 
relating to Adamnan. 
Fo. 29a—33b. Betha Adamniin (24 chapters). 
Fo. 34a—41la. Fis Adamnain. 
Fo. 43a—53b. Geinemain Mollincc et a bhethe. 
Fo. 54a—63a. Incipiunt quaedam miracula de 
mirabilibus Sancti Molling episcopi. All in Latin. 
Fo. 66a—82b. Betha Beraigh. 
. 83a—86a. Betha Ghreallain. 
. 86b—89b. Betha Farannain. 
. 9la—11la. Betha Molaissi. 
. 112a—123a. Betha Laisre. 
. 124a—137a. Betha Naile. 
. 139a—148b. Betha Ciarain Saighre. 
. 149a—165b, Betha Chiarain Cluana (49 
chapters). 
Fo. 166a—186a. Betha Decclain (46 chapters). 
Fo. 186a—195a. Betha Ruadhain (22 chapters). 
Fo. 196a—203b. Betha Findein Cluana hlIraird 
(22 chapters). 
Fo. 203b—212a. Betha Beineoin deiscipui? Patraic 


(21 chapters). 
Fo. 212b—216a. Aireran cecinit. Ateoch fritt, 
a Issu noebh, do ceithre suiscelaigthiudiu ros- 
criobhsat do soscela, Matha, Marc, Lucas, Iohannes, 
&c. Copied from a MS. written in 1471. Partly 
identical with the prayers in L. Br., p. 74. 

Fo. 217a—256b. Betha Brénainn Chliana Ferta. 
Copied from a MS. written in 1536. 

Fo. 259a—264b. Life of Mochutta mac Finaill 
do Chiarraigib Liachra. 

Fo. 265a—267b. Do mhacuibh ta Suanach. 

Fo. 268a. Bladh bhecc as leabhar comarba 
Senain. Tangatar a muinter isin madain isin inis 
ar cenn cuirp Senain .i. Odhran et Mac Innill et 
epscop Ere, &c. 

Fo. 269a. The Amra Seniin, glossed. Begins: 
Dallan doroine an amhra so do Shenin iar 





chapters), 








Another copy of this Amra is in L. Br., p. 241a. 
Further extracts relating to Senan follow. The 
MS. ends on fo. 272b. 

Kuno MEYER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Harveian oration for this year at the 
Royal College of Physicians will be delivered 
by Dr. P. H. Pye-Smith, on Wednesday, 
October 18, at 4 p.m. 


THE London Amateur Scientific Society will 
hold a conversazione at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, on Friday next, October 13, 
at 7 p.m., when several objects of interest will 
be exhibited. Later in the evening, Mr. 8. 
Pace will read a paper on “‘ Parasitism, Com- 
mensalism, &c.” 


THE current number of the (eoyraphical 
Journal (Edward Stanford) contains a further 
report of Dr. H. R. Mill’s bathymetrical sur- 
vey of the English Lakes. In company with 
Mr. E. Heawood, he spent five days, in the 
beginning of September, in completing the 
sounding of Windermere, which is, of course, 
the largest of the English lakes, being more 
than ten miles in length and in some parts 
more than one mile broad. Eighty sections 
were made, in order to determine the contour 
lines of each 50 feet of depth; and the total 
number of soundings taken amounted to 860. 
Superficially, Windermere is divided iato three 
clearly distinguished parts. The northern 
division is four miles long, and on the average 
about three-quarters of a mile wide, with only 
a few small islands near the shore. This 
stretch is the deepest, the greatest sounding 
obtained being 219 feet, though possibly the 
real maximum depth may be 20 or 30 feet 
more. The entire area deeper than 200 feet 
measures one mile by a quarter of a mile; and 
the area below sea-level (the surface of the lake 
standing at 129 feet) is a long strip of three 
and a quarter miles by one-third of a mile. 
The central division is one mile long and half a 
mile wide. It is divided by Belle Isle into two 
narrow channels, each of which is less than 25 
feet deep for the distance of half a mile. The 
southern division is long, narrow, and tapering. 
The average width is half a mile, and the 
length about five and a half miles; the greatest 
depth found here was 144 feet. A large pro- 
portion of the bed of Windermere is covered 
with stiff, plastic clay, white, pink, or brown 
in colour; and all the rocky promontories and 
islands show unmistakable marks of ice-action. 
Temperature observations of great interest were 
made in the lake. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. CuarteEs Hunrer Ross has reprinted 
from the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America the dissertation which 
he presented for the degree of Ph.D. at 
Johns Hopkins University. His subject is, 
‘‘ The Absolute Participle in Middle and Modern 
English,” a subject to which he seems to have 
been attracted by the fact that his friend, Mr. 
Morgan Callaway, submitted a dissertation 
upon ‘The Absolute Participle in Anglo- 
Saxon” in 1889; while Dr. J. W. Bright, of 
Johns Hopkins, has also written on ‘The 
Objective Absolute in English” (Modern 
Language Notes, March, 1890). The following 
is his own summary of his conclusions :— 

‘““In the development of the absolute participle 
in Middle English, two periods must be dis- 
tinguished. In the first, which extends from 1150 
to 1350, the construction is practically non-existent, 
and, where it does appear, it must be looked on as 
a survival of the Anglo-Saxon absolute participle, 
or as a direct imitation of the Latin ablative 





) ndenumh in amhra ele do Cholum Cille, &c. 





absolute. In the second, which extends from 1350 
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to 1500, French influence causes an increase in 
occurrence, but the construction is still a stranger. 
In only two monuments, Chaucer’s Poems and 
Paston Letters, is it at all common; and this 
frequency is due to an excess of foreign influence 
—ot Italian in Chaucer, of classical in the Paston 
Letters. 

“The presence of the absolute participle in 
Middle English is due almost entirely to Old 
French influence, though this influence was not 
great. In the first period of Middle English it 
was not appreciable, but in the second period it 
made itselt felt by the increased occurrence of 
the construction, and by the importation of 
prepositions that were formerly absolute parti- 
ciples. Through analogy to these, English has 
been enriched by many new prepositions and 
quasi-prepositions, derived from participles. Old 
I’rench influence, however, was not able to hold 
the English absolute case to an oblique form like 
itself. The Italian absolute construction exercised 
an appreciable influence on Chaucer, but there is 
no evidence to show that it influenced any other 
Middle English writer. 

** As regards the development of the absolute 
participle in Modern English, we must alco distin- 
guish two periods. In the first, which extends, 
roughly, from 1500 to 1660, the construction occurs 
but sparingly in writers whose style is simple and 
Engiish, but is very abundant in writers specially 
dominated by classical influence. This increase in 
occurrence is due to the Revival of Learning. Inthe 
second period, extending from 1660 to the present 
time, the construction becomes naturalised under the 
influence of the Restoration, and takes its place as 
an inherent part of the syntax. It is given to 
poetry, and its sphere is largely narrowed to that 
of narration and description. 

** The case of the absolute participle changed its 
form in Middle English from dative to nominative. 
This change began to take place before the close of 
the thirteenth century, and was finally effected 
during the second quarter of the fifteenth. The 
reason of this change of form is to be found in the 
heterogeneous condition of the language in late 
Anglo-Saxon and early Middle English, by which 
inflexions were levelled and old syntactical dis- 
tinctions were forgotten. The change was a 
gradual process, and is not due directly to any 
foreign influence. The so-called nominative abso- 
lute in Modern English is really a dative absolute 
in disguise. Both by history and logic it is an 
oblique case, and cannot be expressed by a true 
nominative. 

‘* The stylistic effect of the absolute participle in 
Middle English is about the same as in Anglo- 
Saxon; where it occurred, it gave freedom and 
movement to the sentence, but its artificial character 
almost kept it from being felt. In Modern 
English there is a different condition of things. 
Here it isan important adjunct to the style, to 
which it imparts variety and compactness. It 
gives life and movement to the sentence, and is 
the ready resource of all writers of narration and 
description for the purpose of expressing sub- 
ordinate conceptions.” 


We may add that the author appends a con- 
venient outline of his academical career. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anoto-Russtan Literary Socretry, [mpverran 
InstituTE.—(7vesday, Oct. 3.) 


E. A. Cazatet, Esq., president, stated that, besides 
many other new members, the mess of the 117th 
Yaroslov Infantry regiment, quartered at Slonim, 
in the government of Grodno, had expressed their 
desire to join the Anglo-Russian Society, as a 
proof of their sympathy with the efforts made to 
promote friendly relations between Creat Britain 
and Russia. A letter was read, announcing that 
new official publications, both in English and 
Kustian, would be forwarded from St. Petersburg, 
as a present from the Department of Commerce 
and Manufactures, for the society’s library. The 
works contained the latest statistical and other 
information in reference to Russian trade, manu- 
factures, mining, iculture, schools, including 


specially a description of Siberia and the Siberian 
railway which is now in process of construction. 











These new and authentic data will facilitate 
business for Englishmen wishing to promote 
commercial and industrial relations with Russia.— 
Mr. H. G. Keene then read a paper, entitled 
** Russia and Great Britain in the East.’”’ He 
explained that each of these Powers had an ex- 
tensive sphere of action in civilising the Asiatic 
countries which were under their influence. He 
showed the immense development which India had 
attained under British sway, and said : ‘‘ if the two 
nations—Russia in the North, Great Britain from 
the side of the Indian Ocean—are to advance as 
friendly rivals, and, so to say, hand-in-band, 
confidence must be firmly established. Russia 
must have credit for the good intentions which, 
doubtless, actuate her astonishing efforts and 
exertions ; while the able and energetic officers by 
whom she is represented in Central Asia must be 
careful to look upon their neighbours with a 
friendly eye, as not only to be let alone, but 
also sympathised with, so long as they exercise 
reciprocal good faith and feeling. Above all, each 
must acknowledge the importance of avoiding a 
too close contact with the other. . . .”? Asto 
the expansion of Russia towards the sea, the 
lecturer saw nothing in such a process to cause the 
slightest umbrage to Great Britain; the danger 
was for Russia, by throwing her more in contact 
with maritime nations.—Mr. Kinloch read a paper, 
in Russian, on ‘‘Shakspere in Russia,” the com- 
position of Mr. Kremlov. After dwelling on 
Shakspere’s universal knowledge of the human 
heart, the author deprecated the introduction of 
the low-toned French operettes which had debased 
the tone of society and diverted attention from 
the substantial, robust, and moral drama of the 
great master. Mr. Kremlov admitted that, 
although of Shakspere’s thirty-seven plays only 
one-third had, as yet, been acted in Russia, of 
late a thirst for the serious study of his works had 
begun to spread throughout the country. When 
Salvini acted in St. Petersburg and Moscow, not a 
single unsold volume of Shakspere’s works could 
be found in the libraries of both those capitals. 
In conclusion, Mr. Kremlov expressed the ardent 
wish that a Shaksperian Society should be estab- 
lished in: Russia, and hoped that the Anglo- 
Russian Literary Society would be able to render 
assistance in this organisation. In his opinion, 
Shakspere has been, is, and always will be, 
the chief link in the chain of literary com- 
munion which joins England with Russia, 
because Shakspere, by the might of his genius, 
has given to both countries the same artistic ideas. 
—M. Borzenko gave an account, in Russian, of 
his travels in the United States of America. He 
explained the practical and convenient administra- 
tion of the Patent Office in that country; but he 
dwelt with special detail on the Reformatory 
system, which had impressed him by its com- 
prehensive aud benevolent organisation. The 
moral and intellectual improvement of prisoners, 
and the absence of punishment and unnecessary 
restraint, were most remarkable. As a philan- 
thropist and a sincere patriot, M. Borzenko has 
studied these questions for the good of Russia, and 
it is to be hoped that his experience and sugges- 
tions will meet with the attention of the authorities 
in his own country.—The President announced 
that the next meeting would be on Tuesday, 
November 7, when he would read a paper, entitled 
** An Impostor Czar,’” dealing with some historical 
and literary questions which are not generally 
known to the British public.—Mr. Howard Swan 
would also give a lecture explaining ‘‘The New 
Series Method of Teaching Languages and its 
Basis in Psychology.” 





FINE ART. 


SOME BOOKS ON EGYPTOLOGY. 


Tue Egypt Exploration Fund has recently 
published (Kegan Paul & Co.) its second 
Archaeological Report, covering the period 
1892-3. Its value is greatly enhanced by the 
fact that it is not confined to recording the 
work of the society, but that it also includes a 
summary of the general progress of Egyptology, 
with special chapters on Greek papyri and 
Coptic studies. Besides numerous illustrations, 





there is further an archaeological map of 
Egypt, from the sea to Khartum, in five parts. 
First, M. Naville gives a report of his excava- 
tions during the early months of 1892, when 
he discovered the Greek library of Mendes, 
Unfortunately, among the mass of papyri that 
he found, not one is in a condition that admits 
of decipherment. Perhaps his most interesting 
discovery was that of the cartouche of a king 
of the XIIth or XIIIth Dynasty, which he 
reads as Nehasi, ‘‘the negro,” which indicates 
the presence of foreign conquerors in Egypt 
before the time of the Hyksos. Next, Mr. 
Percy E. Newberry describes the work of the 
Archaeological Survey during the winter of 
1892-93. The principal result was to obtain 
accurate drawings of the bas-reliefs and copies 
of the inscriptions in sets of tombs in Middle 
Egypt at Sheikh Sa‘id and Dér el Gebrawi. 
These will be published in a second volume of 
the Survey, and they will throw much light 
upon the hitherto obscure period of the Vth 
and VIth Dynasties, besides illustrating ancient 
arts and crafts. Then, Mr. F. Ll. Griffith, the 
general editor of the volume, contributes an 
invaluable report (though confined to twelve 
pages) on the progress of Egyptological studies 
during the past twelve months. While the 
actual work of discovery in Egypt itself re- 
ceives its share of notice, we have here, for the 
first time in English, some account of the 
activity displayed by German Egyptologists, 
especially in the department of philology, 
under the stimulus of Prof. Erman’s teaching. 
So far as England itself is concerned, the 
lectures in London of Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
Prof. R. Stuart Poole, and Mr. Le Page Renouf 
are duly mentioned; but the names of Oxford 
and Cambridge are conspicuous by their 
absence. Finally, Mr. F. G. Kenyon, of the 
British Museum, gives a brief but interesting 
summary of the recent finds of Greek papyri, in 
the publication of which he has himself borne so 
prominent a part, and Mr. W. E. Crum writes 
about the less popular subject of Coptic studies. 
It is, perhaps, worthy of notice that the last 
three names we have mentioned are those of 
Oxford men, though not of Oxford residents. 


Oriental Diplomacy. By Charles Bezold. 
(Luzac.) By “Oriental Diplomacy” Dr. 
Bezold explains that he means ‘‘the trans- 
literated text of the cuneiform despatches 
between the kings of Egypt and Western Asia 
in the fifteenth century before Christ, dis- 
covered at Tell-el-Amarna, and now preserved 
in the British Museum.” But it is something 
more thanthis. Dr. Bezold has prefixed to it 
an account of the phraseology and gram- 
matical peculiarities of the texts, and has 
added a very useful vocabulary of the various 
words which occur inthem. For the Assyrio- 
logist, the book is a serviceable and handy 
supplement to the British Museum volume on 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets. The author is 
specially skilled in the art of cataloguing and 
dictionary-making, and it is needless to say 
that he has done his work well. It is a pity, 
however, that his book was finished, as we may 
gather from the date of the Preface, too soon 
to allow him to profit by some of the criticisms 
which have been passed on the British Museum 
volume, and soavoid the errors committed in that 
work. Thus the letters from Akizzi (Nos. 36, 
37) are still stated to be addressed to Amenophis 
III., instead of Amonophis IV.; Ubi, the 
Egyptian Aup, is identified with the Biblical 
Hobah, which was in 4 different part of the 
oriental world; and the name of the city of 
Qatna is wrongly transliterated. Assyriologists 
seem to have been strangely forgetful that the 
position of Qatna is closely indicated for us by 
Assur-natsir-pal (W. A. J., i. 23; Col. iii. 3-5). 
So, again, in the letter referring to Edom (No. 
64), the name of the city of Bitilim or Bethel is 
read Bikhishi. Dr. Bezold gives a summary of 
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the contents of each letter, instead of a trans- 
lation, on the ground that in the present state 
of cuneiform research it would ‘‘ be impossible 
to give a translation of the Tell-el-Amarna texts 
which would entirely satisfy the expert or 
general reader.”” But precisely the same argu- 
ment would hold against our attempting to 
translate the prophetical books of the Old 
Testament. The chief duty of the Assyriologist 
is to endeavour to translate his texts, and the 
‘general reader” is inclined to suppose with 
some show of reason that the Assyriologist who 
cannot do this has still much to learn. Had 
the older Assyrian scholars acted on such a 
principle, Assyriology would not be as advanced 
as it is to-day. It is certainly much more 
profitable to try to get at the meaning of a 
passage than to discuss Assyrian phonology, as 
Dr. Bezold threatens to do. If it is impossible 
to determine the pronunciation of Hebrew or 
classical Greek when they were spoken 
languages, much more impossible is it to do so 
in the case of Assyrian. The attempt is simply 
a waste of time. The grammatical peculiarities 
of the Tel el-Amarna letters have been 
registered with painstaking care, and will 
materially further our knowledge of Assyrian 
grammar. The vocabulary at the end of the 
book is excellent, and makes us wish that Dr. 
Bezold would do for the collections of tablets 
at Gizeh and Berlin what he has done for the 
collection.in the British Museum. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether addu is to be identified 
with attu ; and the reading pi-da-twm cannot be 
right, since the first character has the value of 
yt or ma rather than of pi inthe Tel el-Amarna 
tablets. There is one matter, finally, which 
we cannot pass over in silence. Dr. Bezold 
has disfigured his book by references to a 
reviewer in the Athenaewm which violate all 
rules of scholarly propriety. They may be 

rmissible in Germany, but they are not the 
anguage of an English gentleman. And Dr. 
Bezold’s title-page shows that he wishes to be 
regarded as an Englishman. 


Ktude sur le Nord-Etbai entre le Nil et la Mer 
Rouge. By E. A. Floyer. (Cairo: National 
Press.) In 1891 a scientific expedition under 
the command of Mr. Floyer was sent by the 
late Khedive to explore and survey the desert 
between the Red Sea and that part of the Nile 
which flows between Esneh and Assuan. The 
result is a report which takes the form of an 
elaborate work on the region that was surveyed. 
Mr. Floyer begins with the geography of the 
district and an account of the course taken by 
the expedition. Then come chapters on the 
antiquities of the country, on the Phoenicians 
whom Mr. Floyer believes to have once settled 
there, on its botany, mineralogy, and geology, 
on the ancient commerce of the Red Sea, on the 
astronomical determination of certain points in 
the valley of the Nile, and on the working of 
the Nubian gold-mines in the ninth century. 
The whole district is, indeed, full of the 
remains of the mines of gold and other metals 
worked by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and 
their successors, as well as of the settlements 
in which the miners and their overseers lived. 
Mr. Floyer explored some of the ancient mines, 
and his description of them is not the least 
interesting part of his book. He finds a 
support for his theory that the Phoenicians 
were acquainted with them in a passage of the 
Odyssey (iv. 83), though it is doubtful whether 
he will get philologists to assent to his identifi- 
cation of the Homeric Erembi with the 
Blemmyes of classical geography. Mr. Floyer 
18 @ strong advocate of the effects of drifting 
sand in producing the present configuration of 
the desert, and he is inclined to regard the 
introduction of the camel into it by the Arabs 
asa leading cause of its existing treeless and 
waterless condition. The camel is the enemy 
of woods and forests which are ruthlessly 





destroyed for its sake, and the disappearance 
of trees brought with it the disappearance of 
water also. two or three places, however, 
Mr. Floyer still fouri basins of pure water. 
The book is enriched >zith excellent maps and 
photographs. It seems very strange, however, 
that the work of an Englishman, who is 
constantly referring to English authorities 
and even quoting English verses, should be 
published in French. The anomaly is made all 
the more glaring by the fact that the most 
serviceable of the maps, that drawn up for the 
Royal Geographical Society, is printed in 
English. It the rules of the Egyptian Ministry 
of the Interior have necessitated such a piece 
of red-tapism, it is time that they should be 
altered. Under the circumstances, the mis- 
spelling of English names is inevitable, and 
the French itself is naturally that of Cairo 
rather than of Paris. For an English author 
to be obliged to translate Pope’s lines into 
French, as is the case on page 71, is simply 


grotesque. 


Géographie ancienne de la Basse-Hgypte. Par 
le Vte. Tesanes de Rougé. (Paris: Roths- 
child.) This is a valuable account of what 
is known up to the present moment of 
the ancient geography of Lower Egypt. It 
has all the lucidity and orderly arrangement 
that we are accustomed to meet with in French 
scientific works. The author, a son of the 
famous French Egyptologue, has made full 
use of the discoveries of Prof. Flinders Petrie 
and the Egypt Exploration Fund, and he has 
published for the first time the geographical 
names of the Delta given in a Coptic ecclesias- 
tical MS. now preserved in Oxford. Where 
his materials are wanting he maintains a 
prudent silence; Avaris, for instance, the 
Hyksos capital, is not even mentioned in his 
pages. The book is indispensable to all who 
are interested in ancient Egyptian geography, 
ana we hope that the author will follow it up 
witha similar work on the geography of Upper 
Egypt. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE first exhibition of the Photographic Salon 
—an international socicty which has been 
founded to promote the practice of artistic 
photography—will open next week in the 
Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly. The photographs 
exhibited have been selected solely for their 
pictorial qualities. 

THE publishers of the Magazine of Art have 
resolved to make a fresh departure in the new 
volume, which commences with the November 
number. Henceforth, beside other novel 
features, they will issue a separate plate with 
each monthly number, being a reproduction of 
some picture of current interest. The maga- 
zine will thus, in the future, contain 
three plates: a photogravure or etching as 
frontispiece, and two more executed by 
some other process, sometimes printed in 
colour. For example, the November number 
will contain a photogravure of Rossetti’s 
‘*Veronica Veronese”; an etching of the 
Alhambra, by Mr. Macbeth Raeburn; and a 
wood-engraving of Fred. Walker’s picture, 
‘‘The Harbour of Refuge,” recently presented 
by Mr. Agnew to the National Gallery. At 
the same time, the price of the Magazine of 
Art will be raised to 1s. id. monthly. 


Messrs. SEELEY & Co., announce for the 
autumn season: Zhe Riviera, consisting of 
twenty etchings and forty vignettes, by Mr. 
Alexander Ansted, with notes by the artist ; 
and Round about Snowdon, consisting of thirty 
plates in etching and aquatint, by Mr. Thomas 
Huson, with notes by Mr. J. J. Hissey. Of both 
of these works there will be a limited issue on 
large paper. 
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Messrs. Oscoop, McItvarmng & Co. will 
shortly issue another set of book illustrations, 
by Mr. Walter Crane, the subject-matter on 
this occasion being a volume of Mrs. Margaret 
Deland’s poetry. 

Mr. A. W. FRANKS requests us to state that 
the paragraph respecting his collection of 
Oriental Tiles, which appeared in the last 
number of the ACADEMY, is not quite correct. 
The tiles can scarcely be called a collection, and 
the best were presented by him to the British 
Museum in 1887, The remainder has not been 
given, and will not be for some time to come. 
They cannot be exhibited in the Ceramic Gal- 
lery, as there is no room for them. 





THE STAGE. 


STAGE NOTES. 
Mr. Henry Arruur Jones has done a 
remarkable and peculiar thing in ‘The 


Tempter” at the Haymarket, though we can- 
not anticipate for the piece precisely the ‘‘ run” 
that is dear to the heart of the theatrical 
manager. The fheatrical audience does not as 
a rule care about poetry, or for the poetic 
piece alas! unless it is backed up with over- 
powering scenic effect, such as was lavished by 
Mr. Tree on ‘“ Hypatia”—a pretty piece 
enough, though it departed widely and deeply 
from Kingsley’s romance. ‘‘ The Tempter ’’— 
with Mr. Jones’s new Mephistopheles, the very 
devil, indeed !—is, among recent stage work, 
marked by originality, albeit the originality 
comes clothed to some extent in the vesture 
of that Elizabethan drama which Mr. Jones 
has well studied. That Mr. Jones is capable 
of poetry we have never for a moment doubted: 
Neither has he ever lacked courage—the 
courage to present the situation of the scene 
exactly as it has appeared to his own mind. 
Let his next effort be devoted to finding all his 
poetry within the limits of such experiences as 
may occur to every soul of to-day. Meanwhile, 
in the ingenious and interesting ‘‘ Tempter” — 
the inevitable cynicism of whose principal 
character suits Mr. Tree well — Mr. Jones 
makes sure of what is on the whole a good 
interpretation of his dramatis personae. Miss 
Julia Neilson, Mrs. Tree, and Mr. Fred. Terry 
take their part to the satisfaction of the 
audience. 


On Saturday night Mr. Comyns Carr, ventur- 
ing for the first time upon all the responsibilities 
of theatrical management, opened the Comedy 
Theatre with a new play by Mr. Sydney Grundy, 
of which we shali very shortly speak in detail. 
Meantime, it will suffice to say that the new 
piece—written with point and containing a 
brilliant and almost Dumas-like discussion of 
an important point in ethics—was received, on 
Saturday, with extreme cordiality; that it is 
mounted with taste; and that it is played with 
extreme care. Whenever it may cease to draw 
—at a period yet, we trust, remote—it will 
be succeeded by a new work of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s. 


A sTAGE note is certainly the place in which 
to recognise, though tardily, the extremely 
substantial and elaborate and _ impartial 
character of that study of the new literary 
movement in Belgium—chiefly, after all, a 
dramatic one—which Mr. William Sharp (who 
knows this school as it is known probably by 
no one else) makes in the September number of 
The Nineteenth Century. One after the other 
the writers (many of them singular and un-: 
savoury) are passed under review, that which 
is according to them being no hysterical eulogy, 
but the compliment of true criticism. Such a 
verdict, the verdict of a qualified judge, can- 
not profess to be in the main favourable. But 


in Maeterlinck—in whom nothing whatever is 
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gross—in Maeterlinck and his chief literary 
brothers, Mr. Sharp rightly, as an artist, delights, 
even though we think he a little undervalues 
the capacity of that wonderful thing, ‘‘ Les 
Aveugles,” to be effective in actual representa- 
tion. 
MUSIC. 
MI SICA L BOOKS. 

Water Lilie. By KE. Sachs. (Novello.) 
This fairy song by Felicia Hemans, with 
German version by L. Klein, has been set to 
pleasing music. The composition is a short 
one, and entirely choral. There is nothing 
specially original in the musical thoughts—one 
phrase of Schumannish origin sounds, indeed, 
familiar—or in their mode of treatment; and 
yet the general effect is good. The harmonies, 
for the most part, are tasteful, and the inde- 
pendent character of the accompaniment is 
promising; it is evidently an orchestral score 
reduced. Mr. Sachs deserves encouragement. 


101 Original Rounds: music composed and 
collected by Arthur Page. (Forsyth Bros.) 
These are written for treble voices, and range 
from very easy to difficult. A capital collec- 
tion: there is great variety in it. Some of the 
rounds are humorous, others tender and 
expressive, while here and there are some 
which point a useful moral. The more difficult 
are skilfully constructed. 

Pianoforte Playing. Part I. By W. H. 
Webbe. (Auckland, N.Z.) This is a curious 
little book of jottings. It contains much use- 
ful information within small space. We can 
only notice one or two points. Some excellent 
rules are given for playing at sight; one is— 
‘**Do not stop to correct any mistakes made.” 
This fault is most common; practising and 
sight-reading are quite different. There are 
some good hints on playing from memory, a 
habit not sufficiently encouraged by teachers. 
There is a list of composers of piano music, 
giving dates of birth and death and principal 
works ; but as there are several mistakes or mis- 
prints, it ought to be carefully revised. The 
amount of space allotted to the various com- 
posers is not always according to merit—Chopin 
has six lines, Sydney Smith fifteen. 

Seven Songs to Sing. Edited by Harold 
Boulton. (The Leadenhall Press.) The editor, 
in his brief preface, rightly says that ‘‘ little 
need be said by way of introduction to seven 
songs by seven composers whose popularity 
with the public is well established.” Mr. 
Boulton, who provided the composers with 
graceful poems, speaks of himself as ‘‘ the 
Ganymede to this symposium of sweet singers.” 
The composers are — Cotsford Dick, Theo. 
Marzials, Malcolm Lawson, L. Denza, Alfred 
J. Caldicott, Joseph L. Roeckel, and Lord 
Ifenry Somerset. The songs most to our liking 
are Mr. Dick’s ‘‘ Alas and Alack,’’ which, if 
simple, is quaint, and Mr. Marzial’s light 
Barcarolle (in canon), although the accompani- 
ment does not always chime in well with the 
voices. The opening page of Mr. Lawson’s 
**Last Words” is effective ; but the rest scarcely 
realise the hopes excited. 
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THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ESSAYS, SPEECHES, AND MEMOIRS 
OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
COUNT HELMUTH VON MOLTKE. 


With Portraits. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


° 6é 
ELIZABETHAN SONGS: ‘“In Honour of Love and 
Beautie.”” Collected and Illustrated by EDMUND H. GARRETT. With an Introduction by 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. Limited Edition de Luze, on imperial 
Japan paper, £5 5s. 
* A wonderful renaissance as regards the perfection of the book is in course of development, and some of the bouks of 
to-day are not to be surpassed since the beginning of printing. We have here, for instance, a k at a not excessive price, 
the type and paper of which are worthy of the fifteenth century, while the illustrations do not come far short of these of the 


eighteenth.” — Notes and Queries. {Next week. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of SINGING. By Clara Kathleen 


ROGERS. 
** Tt is not often that one finds a special musical subject treated in a special and also in a broader general way by one whu 
is at once a trained specialist and a musician of wide general culture.”—J/oston Transcript. 
* Admirable, and deserves general attention.”’— Critic (New York). [ Next week 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The SON of a PROPHET. By George Anson Jackson. 


Mr. Jackson has produced an historical novel of great interest. The scene is laid in Palestine and pt. during the 
reign of King Solomon and his immediate successors. The hero of the story is the grandson of two of King David's * thr: 
mighty men”; and the story deals with the long and strenuous conflict between the faithful adherents of Jewish worship and 


{ Next weck, 


By M. E. 


the priests of Astarte and Baal. 
NEXT WEEK. 


IN a NORTH-COUNTRY VILLAGE. 


FRANCIS, Author of *‘ Whither’’’ Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NOTE.—New List of Books free on application. 
Lonpon: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45, ALBEMARLE Srreer. 


MESSRS, MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Edited by William Aldis 


WRIGHT. Edition de Luxe. 40 vols., super-royal Svo, 6s. per vol. net. 


THE TEMPEST. [Rendys 
THE TWO GENTLEMEN of VERONA. [ Meuly. 
*." The Edition de Luxe of the Cumbridge Shakespeare will be comprised in 40 volumes, suprreroyul Svo, eae h volume cone 


taining « single play. The impression will be limited to $00 copies, a considerable number of which have been ordered for 
America. It will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month, Orders will only be received for Complete Sets. 


A COMPANION to DANTE. From the German of G. A. 


SCARTAZZINI. By A. J. BUTLER. Crown Svo, 10s. 64. 
_ TIMES.— His work is practically indispensable to all serious students of the poet, and none the less valuable because it 
often goes straight to the root of the matter, where other commentators have merely employed themselves in beating about 


the bush 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK to the NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Including. by Special Permission, Notes collected from the Works of Mr. Ruskin. Compiled by EDWARD T. 
COOK. With Preface by JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D., D.C.L. Fourth Edition, Revised, Re-arranged, and Enlarge(l. 
Crown §vo, half-morocco, 14s. 


ELEMENTS of HANDICRAFT and DESIGN. By W. A. &. 


BENSON, M.A. Oxon, With Illustrations. Extra crown vo, 5s. net. 


MISS STUART'S LEGACY. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. 


crown Svo, 3is. 6d, 
MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volunes. 


CHILDREN of the KING. By F. Marion Crawford. New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. New Edition. Crown 


Svo, 6s, 


3 vols., 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE MARPLOT. ByS.R. Lysaght. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A MERE CYPHER. By Mary A. Dickens. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
JOHN TREVENNICK. By W. C. Rhoades. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpon. 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 
Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 
HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to 1891, by CHAS. S. MIALL. 
Lonvon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fuxnrvat Srreer, E.C. 
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MR. DAVID NUTT’S 
NEW & FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





In the Fairy Tales Series. 


Edited by Mr. JOSEPH JACOBS, and illustrated by 
Mr. J. D. Batten, in which “ English,’’ ‘‘ Celtic,” and 
«Indian Fairy Tales” have already appeared : 


MORE ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations and upwards of 50 Vig- 
nettes, Tailpieces, and Illustrations in the Text. Fancy 
cloth, 6s. 


SONGS for SOMEBODY. Words by 
DOLLY RADFORD. Pictures by Gertrude Bradley; 
Decorative Cover and Title-page by Louis Davis. Small 
royal 8vo, 6 Coloured Plates, and Text, with Descriptive 
Border, Vignettes, and Tailpieces, and specially designed 
cover, 3s. 6d. [Ready November. 


LYRA HEROICA. Edited by William 
ERNEST HENLEY, Author of “ A Book of Verse,” &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition of the Library issue. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Ready October 16. 

The School Edition, 12mo, cloth 2s., is still on sale. 
few copies still remain of the first Library Edition, at 6s. 
net, and some of the royal 8vo Edition, on Dutch hand-made 
paper, at 28s. net. 


In the TUDOR LIBRARY will be issued : 


THE TRAGEDY of GISMOND of 


SALERN, as presented before Queen Elizabeth by the 
Gentlemen of the Inner Temple MDLXVIIL., now first 
edited from MS, Lansdowne 786 by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, 
M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. Subscription price 
of the Ordinary Edition, 10s, 9d. net (to be raised to 
12s, 6d. after publication), [Ready November, 


NARCISSUS: a Twelfth-Night Mer- 


riment. Edited by MARGARET L. LEE, from the 
Unique MS., with an Introduction and Notes, Sub- 
scription price of the Ordinary Edition, 5s. net. 
[Ready November. 
Full prospectus of both volumes on application. 


HAFIZ. A Selection from the Diwan 
of Hafix of Sheraz, rendered into English Prose by 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, Translator of the 
Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. 16 mo, about 180 pp. 
Subscription price for the Ordinary Edition, 5s. net ; and 
for the issue on Japanese vellum, limited to 50 copies 
for sale, 21s, net, 


HUGH ROMILLY, C.M.G., sometime 
Acting Commissioner of British New Guinea. Letters 
from the Western Pacific and Mashonaland, Edited, 
with Memoir, by his Brother, S. H. ROMILLY. Demy 
8vo, about 400 pp. Illustrated with Portrait and Full- 
Page Plates from Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author. With Preface by the Right Hon. Lord Stan- 
more. Price 7s. 6d. [Ready November. 


THE REVISED HEBREW TEXT of 


the SCRIPTURES of the OLD TESTAMENT, Part V. 
(the second issue), LEVITICUS. Edited by the Rev. 
CANON DRIVER. 4to, 2s. 6d., net. 
i [Ready immediately. 
Part XVII. (the first issued) was the BOOK of JOB, 
edited by Prof, Siegfried, 3s. 6d. The first portion of the 
New English Version of the Old Testament, based upon the 
critically revised Hebrew Text, will be Canon Driver's 
Translation of Leviticus. This will be issued early in 1894, 
and will cost about 2s. 6d. net. Intending subscribers to 
hoth the Hebrew and the English Editions are begged to 
send in their names at once to the publisher or to their 
ordinary bookseller, 


In the TUDOR TRANSLATION SERIES will be issued : 


APULEIUS, the GOLDEN ASSE. 
ransli f 
a sl = of Latin into English by WILL 


THE WOMEN of TURKEY and their 
FOLK-LORE. By Miss LUCY M.GARNETT. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. in 1, 382 and 550 pp. cloth, 
uncut, 10s. 6d, [Ready immediately, 


CUSTOMS and FASHIONS in OLD 
NEW ENGLAND. By ALICE MORSE EARLE. Crown 
S8vo, upwards of 400 pages, cloth, uncut, 7s. 6d. 

[Ready November. 


P. EMERSON.—On ENGLISH 


LAGOONS. Being an Account of the Voyage of Two 
Amateur Wherrymen on the Norfolk and Suffolk Rivers 
: reeds. 
ge te Large-Paper issue, illustrated by 15 plates and 18 
—_ in the text, from photographs taken by the author, is 
_ ready. It forms a handsome quarto of upwards of 300 
Re printed on hand-made paper, and bound in half-morocco, 
= —_ is limited to 100 copies (of which a large number 
ae veen taken up), and the plates are destroyed. Sub- 
scription price (valid until October 15, when the price of any 
Temaining copies will be raised to 30s.), 21s, net. 
Prospectus on application. 


Loxvoy : DAVID NUTT, 270-271, STRAND, W.C. 











MESSRS. BELL’S LIST 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “EX LIBRIS SERIES.” 
Edited by GLEESON WHITE. 
Imperial 16mo. 


PRINTERS’ MARKS. By W. 


ROBERTS, Editor of the Bookworm, &c. With about 
250 Examples, 7s. 6d. net ; Large-paper Edition all sold. 


Royal 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


UNDERNEATH the BOUGH. 


A Book of Verses. By MICHAEL FIELD. Second 
Edition, Revised and Decreased. Printed on Hand- 
made Paper at the Chiswick Press, and bound in rough 
Irish Linen. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


FOOTSTEPS of the GODS and 
OTHER POEMS. By ELINOR SWEETMAN. Printed 
on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick Press, and bound 
in Irish Linen, with Design by Gleeson White. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


EARLY and LATE POEMS. 


By C. J. RIETHMULLER, Author of “Teuton,” &c. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press. 





Vol. II. just published. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS 


M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Sec to the 
Admiralty. Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in 
the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by 
the Rev. Mynors Bright, M.A., late Fellow and President 
of the College. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, 
with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S8.A. 
In 8 vols., with Portraits and other Illustrations. 
[ Vol. 171, in December. 
‘“*We warmly congratulate the public on an editor so 
capable as Mr. Wheatley having undertaken the task of 
preparing an edition which is practically oan 
.lthenaenm. 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent GARDEN. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
THE BOOKMAN. 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, 
and Booksellers. 
The OCTOBER No., price 6d., contains : 

MR. W. B. YEATS. By Karuanine Tyxax. With Portrait. 

THE LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS of HAMPSTEAD. 
Rosertson Nicott. With Illustrations. 

AT YORK. By the Dean ov Anmacu. 

WILLIAM COWPER'’S COPY of ROBERT BURNS'’S POEMS: 
1787. By W. Craise Aneous and Dr. A. B. Grosarrt. 

TWO THACKERAY DRAWINGS. 

NEWS NOTES—NEW BOOKS—NEW WRITERS—THE BOOK- 
ANS } ny etait NOTES—THE YOUNG AUTHOR'S 
"AGE, 


kc., &e. 


By W. 


London: Hopper & Stoveutoy, 27, Paternoster Row. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 
B Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AN D-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on | 


deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
et ee 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
eee 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


NATIONAL 


ure assurance. PROVIDEN 





The Chiswick Press Editions 
of English Classical Works. 


Crown 8vo, in paper boards. Limited editions of 450 copies 
on hand-made paper, price 7s. 6d. each, net ; and 50 on 
Japanese vellum paper, price 15s. each, net. 

Just Reapy. 

» 

BROWNES HYDRIOTAPHIA (VRN 
BVRIALL), with an Account of some Urns found at 
Brampton in Norfolk. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., F.R.8., F.S.A. 
With Portrait of Sir Thomas Browne, from the First 
Edition of 1712, and 2 Plates of Urns. 


Previously published. 


FIELDING’S JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to 
LISBON. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. With Portrait of Fielding. 


SWIFT'S POLITE CONVERSATION [by 
SIMON WAGSTAFF, Esq.|. Edited, with Introduction 
- Lagu by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With Portrait 
rt) . 


NASH’S UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER, 
or the LIFE of JACK WILTON. With an Essay on 
the Life and Writings of Nash, by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With Portrait of the Earl of Surrey. 


DRAYTON’S BATTLE of AGINCOURT. 
Edited, with Introductivn and Notes, by Dr. RICHARD 
GARNETT. With 2 Portraits of Drayton. 


London: C. Wairrincuam & Co, 21, Tooks Court, E.C. 


ConrENTS OF MIND. OCTOBER, 1893. 
sl Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
Edited by G. F. STOUT. 
the Co-operation of Professor H. SIDGWICK, Professor W 
WALLACE, Dr. VENN, and Dr. WARD. 
Price 3s. 
. A CRITICISM of CURRENT LDEALISTIC 
Antucr James Barrovr. 
Il. ON the NATURE of LOGICAL JUDGMENT. E. E. U. Jones. 
1Ll. IDEALISM and EPISTEMOLOGY.—LI. Prof. H. Jones. 
IV. ON THEORIES of LIGHT-SENSATION, C. L. Franguin. 
TIME and the HEGELIAN DIALECTIC.—1, J. Ex.is 
McTauuarr. 
VIL. DISCUSSIONS: 
Survival of the Fittest and Sensation-Areas. J. McKeen 


CATTELL, 
Immediate Resemblance. W. James. 


With 


THEORLES. 


=_ 


=< 


VIL. CRITICAL NOTICES: 
Alfred Fouillée, “ La Psychologie des Idées-Forces.” Editor 
James Bonar, “* Philesophy and Political Economy in some 
of their Historical Relations. F. Y. Epaewortn. 
Enrico Ferri, * Sociologia Criminale.” W. D. Morntson. 
G. Compayré, “ L’Evolution intellectuelle et morale de 
Yenfant. W. Mircuert. 
VILL. NEW BOOKS. 


1X. PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 
X. NOTES. 
Wicuiams & Norcate, London and Edinburgh, 


Just published, price 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 44d. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1893-94. 


Macmitian & Co., London. . E. Cornisu, Manchester. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BBAND & 0O’S Al SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
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porreD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


IES. Also, 


JASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
([URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

~~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


OLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Financial Year ends 20th November, 1893, 


INVESTED FUNDS, £4,700,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,800,000 


INSTITUTION. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured ; already divided £4,600,000. All 
persons now assuring will receive an additional share of Profit over later Entrants, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE MUMMY: Chapters on pontine mee Archeology, By E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D., 


F.S.A., Acting Assistant Keeper in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Myseum. With numerous Illustrations. Demy S8vo, 12s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


THE NEW HISTORY (TARIKH-I-JADID): a Circumstantial Account of the Babi Movement in 


Persia from its First Beginnings till the Death of the Founder (a.p. 1844-1850), chit fly based on the Contemporary History of Hiji_Mirzi Jani of Kishin. Translated into Meolich 
from a Text prepared by Collation of the only Two Complete MSS. known to exist in Europe, and supplemented by Original Historical ng ee Plans and Facsimiles. By 
EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net [ Nearly ver vy. 


THE PHILOCALIA of ORIGEN. The Greek Text Edited from the Manuscripts, with Critical 


Apparatus and Indexes, and an Introduction on the Sources of the Text. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 








TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. Armitage 


ROBINSON, B.D., Nerrisian Profeseor of Divinity. 


Vol. IL, No. 3. APOCRYPHA ANECDOTA. Containing the Latin Version of the Apocalypses of Paul, the 


Apoealypees of the Virgin, of Sedrach, of Zosimas, Xc. By M. R. JAMES, M.A. 6s. net 


Vol. III., No.1. THE RULES of TYCONIUS. Freshly Edited from the MSS., with an Examination of his Witness 


to the ‘old Latin Version. By F. C. BURKITT, M.A , Trinity College. [Nearly ready 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. By the Rev. Arthur W. Robinson, M.A., Examining 


Chaplain to the Bishop of Wakefield. [Nearly ve 


SOPHOCLES : the Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, Commentary and ee in 


English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
Part I. OEDIPU 4 + eee 8. "Third Edition. 12s. 6d. [Imme — I 
Part IV. ELECT [ Nearly reed 


PINDAR.— OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES. New Edition. With Notes, Explanatory ar 


Critical, Introductions and Introductory Essays. Edited by C. A. M. FENNELL, Litt.D., late Fellow of Jesus College. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


LATIN and GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION. By the late T. S. Evans, M.A, D.D., St. John's 


College, Cambridge, Professor of Greek and Classical Literature in the University of Durham. With a Memoir by the Rev. Canon WAITE. Crown Svo. [Nearly ready 
T. MACCI PLAUTI EPIDICUS, from the Text of G. Goetz, with an Introduction and Notes. By 
J. H. GRAY, M.A., Fellow and Classicai Lecturer of Queen’s College, Cambridge. (Pitt Press Series.) { Nearly » 


A DISCOURSE of the COMMON WEAL of this REALM of ENGLAND. First Printed in 158], 


and commonly attributed to W.S. Edited from the MSS. by the late ELIZABETH LAMOND. 5s. 


THE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A.S. West, M.A. (Pitt Press Series.) -s00) pu. 
A HISTORY of the THEORY of ELASTICITY and of the Strength of Materials. By the late 


I. TODHUNTER, &c.D., F.R.S. Edited and completed by KARL PEARSON, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics, University College, London. Demy 8vo. 
Vol. Il. (Completing the Work). SAINT VENANT to LORD KELVIN (sir WM. THOMSON). In2 Parts. 30s. 


A TREATISE on the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ELASTICITY. By A. E. H. Love, M.A. 


Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Vol. 11. (completing the Work). Demy 8vo, 12s. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By 8. L. Loney, M.A., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Crown 
Svo, 78. 6 Nearly ready. 
Part I., up to and including the Selution of Triangles, may be had separately. Crown Svo, 5s. [Now ready. 


| SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES in the ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. (Pitt Press 


Mathematic:1 Series.) By 8S. L. LONEY, M.A. 7s. 6d, 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By John Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ's 


College. Crown 8vo. rly 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
General Editor, A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., “ellow of Christ’s College. 


ELEMENTARY PALHONTOLOGY—INVERTEBRATA. By Henry Woods, B.A., F.G.S. 6s. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. By F. Darwin, M.A., F.BS., and E. H. Acton, MA. 


A fuller list of forthcoming volumes in this series will be forwarded on application. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
THE EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS and PHILEMON. By the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, MA. 


Principal of Ridley Hall. 2s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
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